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MATTEI v. THE KNIFE. 


Tue Rarronan TREATMENT oF CANCER. 


My only reason for continuing a pathological discussion upon the 
subject of cancer in columns other than those of a medical journal, 
is, that two such articles have appeared in the month of July 
over the signature of Dr. Snow, of the Brompton Hospital, one in 
the National Review, the other in the Nineteenth Century, which 
really call for some reply from one who has long since lost all 
faith in the operative treatment of cancer, and has witnessed the 
most remarkable results from the use of Count Mattei’s remedies. 

Dr. Snow’s two articles simply demonstrate what everyone, lay 
or professional, already knows, viz:—that of late years there has 
been a great increase in the number of those who have suffered 
and died from this sad disease. According to the statistics sup- 
plied by him, and which are accessible to all the world, whereas in 
1864, out of each million of persons living, 385 deaths were due 
to this cause, 610 per million were claimed as its victims in 1888 ; 
so that not only has the number assailed risen from 8,117 in 1864 
to 17,506 in 1888, but the death-rate per million has well-nigh 
doubled also. In presence of this astounding increase of fatality, 
the learned surgeon descants at large upon the sources of this dis- 
ease, but not a single word is uttered as to the means of preven- 
tion or cure that might cheer the spirits of the nervous and 
desponding multitude either suffering from the disease or dreading 
its invasion, not a single reference is made to the demonstrated 
utter failure of his own procedure in the past to roll back or even 
stem the steadily advancing tide of this devastating disease! Not 
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a tear is shed over the helplessness and hopelessness of the painful 
position in which he finds himself placed; but on the contrary, 
he actually extols the knife as the only and all-sufficient panacea 
for this increasing calamity, and assails a distinguished foreigner 
who has discovered a remedy whereby many have been and are 
being snatched from a suffering existence and premature grave. 

No one can fail to read between the lines that his deliberate 
purpose is to magnify the surgeon’s knife (whose achievements, or 
rather mortifying failures, he has faithfully recorded elsewhere), and 
to pour ridicule upon the head of Count Mattei, and on everyone 
who ventures to try his treatment and proclaim its efficacy. A 
more pithless and inconclusive paper it has rarely been my lot to 
read. The writer trois out first of all the grand professional 
objection to the Count’s retaining in any measure the secret of his 
preparations, whilst claiming to be accounted a benefactor of the 
world (and it is not my intention to defend the Count in this 
particular) ; but why should I refuse to employ remedies which I 
have seen to yield desired results, where everything else had 
failed, because, forsooth, the Count has declined hitherto to reveal 
their composition, and his procedure in this is at variance with 
the ideas that dominate professional circles ? 

After all, Dr. Snow cannot be so very hostile to these remedies, 
seeing that he virtually sanctions their use (and I plead for nothing 
more), for with great liberality of mind he writes :—‘‘ Whatever 
moral principle be at stake, were remedies of unknown composition 
and of suppositious remedial virtues employed only in cases of 
disease (cancerous or otherwise)” (the italics are mine) ‘in which 
ordinary drugs or curative methods had proved utterly useless and 
inefficient (as he himself abundantly demonstrated in the Nineteenth 
Century—885 deaths per millionin 1864, 610 per million in 1888), 
no one could raise a single murmur of objection.”’ 

Again he affirms: ‘‘ Certain theoretical views of cancer produc- 
tion would appear to hold out little hope that some potent drug 
may eventually be discovered which will exert a curative influence 
upon this malignant disease.” To which he replies: “ But it is 
assuredly not permissible to dogmatize what may or may not 
possibly happen in this respect in the future”; and then he 
approvingly quotes from Darwin: ‘ The history of the progress of 
knowledge is but an account of the passage of the inconceivable 
into the conceivable.” We believe that in the matter in question 
this has already been reached, and that the world will one day ring 
with the fame of Mattei’s name and remedies, and the tale of their 
miraculous cure will be in everyone’s mouth. But, just once 
more in the same direction, in exhibiting the manner in which the 
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reviewer demolishes (as he supposes) the distinguished Count, he 
argues: ‘‘ What would be said and thought by the very disciples 
of a man who, in time of the plague, when thousands were dying 
around, and when the air was ringing with cries of suffering, had 
achieved the knowledge of a cure, and who yet persisted in doling 
out his remedy, drop by drop, with his own hands ; or of another 
such, who had chanced upon an antidote to the insidious microbes 
of leprosy, and who yet kept the priceless boon jealously hidden 
from the multitude for motives of sordid gain? Who would not 
regard such a wretch with feelings of horror, and of the most 
extreme aversion?- Who would refuse to stone him as an un- 
natural monster, no longer to be permitted to live?” 

Now, this is the climax of Dr. Snow’s assault on Count Mattei, 
and it would be fully justified if the insinuations made were true. 
But they are not true; they are the reverse of true. While the 
Count does claim to have discovered a remedy for this terribly 
wide-spread and destructive plague, he does not persist in 
doling out this remedy, drop by drop, with his own hands (it is 
only “‘ to Paris thousands flock from all parts of the world to enjoy 
the personal ministrations of M. Pasteur”), but on the contrary 
he has established depots all over the world, where his remedies 
are within the reach of all, and he has published in simple terms, 
that can be comprehended by the weakest intelligence, the few 
general principles which regulate their selection and use. And as 
to the terrible disease of ‘‘leprosy,” about which so deep an 
interest has been awakened by the sad death of Father Damien, 
has Dr. Snow not yet heard that in India these despised remedies 
of Count Mattei have been successfully employed in curing this 
hitherto incurable disease in several “‘ well authenticated cases ” ; 
and that, immediately thereupon, the whole details of the treat- 
ment were flashed round the world, so that wherever those 
stricken with leprosy were found they might be delivered (at all 
events in the early stage of the disease) from a loathsome life and 
an untimely grave? The fact is the ‘“‘antidote” has been dis- 
covered, and the world is ringing with the fame of its virtues and 
the tale of its miraculous cures. We might also use the tu quoque 
argument here (which is so popular in these degenerate days), and 
demand, What can be said and thought of a man who in the pro- 
vidence of God is placed in the midst of this terrible plague, when 
hundreds are suffering and dying around him from year to year 
(by his own admission in the late report), and has been told of a 
remedy that claims to cure this disease and snatch a vast number 
of his fellows from the jaws of suffering and death, and yet has 
never, it may be, handled it, tried it, and having proved it to be a 
failure and a fraud, proclaimed its worthlessness to the world ? 
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For what end does he occupy this high position, and virtually con- 
trol and dispose of vast funds that have been bequeathed or 
subscribed for the relief of suffering humanity, and for the investi- 
gation of every remedy that professes to influence and cure this 
sad disease ? Is the following paragraph from the last Report of 
the Medical Committee to the Governors of the Brompton Hospital 
true, or merely a routine declaration appearing year by year :— 
‘“‘ Considerable attention has been devoted to the investigation of 
recent remedies, having the reputation of curing cancer ; amongst 
these electricity stands first,” but Count Mattei’s electro-homeo- 
pathic remedies stand nowhere, although Dr. Snow says he sees 
no objection to their use ‘‘ when ordinary drugs or curative methods 
have proved utterly useless or inefficient.” Now, is this as it 
ought to be—as we would expect at the hands of a man of scientific 
knowledge and undoubted skill, who confesses to over one hun- 
dred deaths in his own hospital during last year? I shall not 
conjure up Dr. Johnson’s weightiest epithets and fling them at 
him, but rather hope that, if he reads this paper, he will rise and 
say, “‘I shall never rest till I have myself investigated, either in 
London or in Bologna, these extraordinary remedies, which have 
awakened so widespread an interest, and (if reports be true) 
wrought, not only wonderful, but well-nigh miraculous cures.” 
For, after all, what does the multitude of sufferers lingering in 
agonizing pain, and dying daily by inches, care for theories of 
cancer production, for stern, blood-chilling statistics of the slain, or 
for learned disquisitions about “ the invading army of protoplasmic 
units”? They want relief, healing, cure; and they care not from 
what quarter these come, or by whose hands they are administered. 

Here let me invite my reader to a candid consideration of the 
results of the knife on the one hand (concerning which Dr. Snow 
alleges “That every individual who dies from a malignant 
disorder amenable to operative treatment owes that fatal termi- 
nation solely to loss of time”) and the results of the Count’s 
remedies on the other. With respect to the former, let us take 
the results of last year’s work in the Brompton Hospital, of which 
Dr. Snow must have a goodly share set down to his own credit. 
They are as follows :— 


In-patients: treatment by operation - - - 286 

- without operative interference - - 3893 
Discharged convalescent or relieved - . - 5738 
Deaths - - - - - . - - 106 


Of these 286, 26 per cent., or about 70 cases, were cases that 
had been operated on before (once, or, it may be, twice). The 
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deaths, be it noticed, are 106; but of the 286 operated upon, it is 
not told how many succumbed to the operation at once, or from 
a second operation later on, or went forth among the relieved, 
to turn up again and swell the ranks of the wounded and dying in 
the current year. It is also very important to observe that there 
is no column for the cured, and of those sent out convalescent; it 
is not claimed that many, or that any, have been cured. And this 
brings us really to the heart of the nut, and to ask what cures are 
wrought by the knife, if any? What is the percentage of recur- 
rences, and, finally, what influence does operation exert on the 
duration of life? Now, in citing a witness to the bar of public 
opinion, I summon the surgeon who stands head and shoulders 
above his confréres, and who can speak with authority second to 
none. Sir James Paget, in his most able lectures on ‘‘ Surgical 
Pathology,” treating of scirrhous cancer of the breast, writes: 
“‘T am not aware of a single clear instance of recovery, of such 
recovery, that is, as that the patient should live for more than ten 
years free from the disease, or with the disease stationary. The 
average duration of life from the patient’s first observation of the 
disease is a little more than four years. The constitutional part of 
the disease, little, if at all, affected by the removal of the affected 
part, manifests itself by the recurrence of cancerous growths.” 
And then follows a table as to the times of recurrence, drawn up 
from his own experience in 74 cases. 


From 1 month to 3 months - 23 cases. 
» 8% months to 6 in - - 22 
” 6 ” 9 ” i “ 
” 9 ” 12 ” 4 wi 
” 12 ” 24 ” i 
» 2 years to 3 years - - 
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” 6 ” 8 ” 7 7 ”? 


‘*T believe, therefore (and the table confirms my view), that the 
removal of the local disease makes no material difference in the 
average duration of life. In deciding for or against removal, 
therefore, we may, I think, dismiss all hope that the operation will 
be a final remedy for the disease, the conclusion from the fore- 
going table being that the length of life would be nearly the 
same whether the local disease were removed or not.” 

Now here Sir James Paget acknowledges a recurrence of 45 
cases out of 74 inside of six months, or at the rate of 60 per 
cent., whilst the late Report of the Medical Committee of the 
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Brompton Hospital tells us, and expects us to receive it, that ‘‘ the 
average lapse of time before recurrence” of the disease in scirrhous 
cancer was twenty-one months, and in epithelial twenty-three ! 

This testimony of Sir James Paget has been confirmed scores of 
times by men of eminence and fame, “that the removal of the 
local disease makes no material difference in the average duration 
of life.” 

What advantage, then, has the patient by the operation? Mani- 
festly none. Nay, not only no advantage, but great disadvantage, 
as I have often seen; for the disease, being assailed, cut down, 
and closed up, but not eradicated, soon manifests itself in the 
neighbouring glands, and by interfering with the circulation of 
the upper extremity makes life an intolerable burden, or by 
striking its roots through the denuded ribs into the substance of 
the lungs induces the most painful form of pulmonary trouble ; so 
that an hundred-fold better it would be for the poor sufferers (if no 
other relief can be obtained) to fight the disease step by step in 
the region of its first invasion, till from sheer exhaustion the 
afflicted one sinks into a peaceful and final rest. But is there no 
remedy, no relief, no power to arrest and remove this terrible dis- 
ease? ‘‘ Yes!” says Count Mattei, and ‘Yes !” exclaim an hundred 
voices more, who have witnessed the wonderful cures which his 
remedies have wrought. 

But before adverting to cases that can be well authenticated, let 
me briefly state that the Count, believing all diseases to originate 
in a vitiation of the lymph and the blood, aims at the purification 
of these two vitally important and allied fluids. By one remedy 
(anti-scrofoloso) he purifies the lymph ; by another (anti-angiottico), 
he rectifies the disturbances and disorders in the circulation; by a 
third (anti-canceroso), he destroys the cancerous or degenerating 
tendency of the tissues. By others, he deals with the disorders of 
the lungs, kidneys, liver, &c., and by them all neutralizes the 
effect of the ‘‘ virus” which has penetrated the organism and 
poisoned it, and in proportion as, under the influence of the specific, 
the poison is neutralized, we see the disease diminish and finally 
disappear. By the “liquid electricities’” he claims to disperse 
pain, or, at least, diminish it. 

And if any captious or anxious inquirer asks how can granules 
so tiny, and liquid drops so much like water, influence the course 
of disease, he replies, “‘ Do they, or do they not? It isa matter 
of experience. It only needs to be exhibited, felt—not explained.” 
Since the days of Newton, all true science is and can only be a 
matter of ascertained fact. Try, then, and ascertain [Has Dr. 
Snow ever done this ? The writer has, and been convinced] whether 
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applications of Mattei’s liquids do not dissipate acute pain. See, 
and prove, whether three or four despised granules upon the 
tongue do not arrest cramp in the stomach in a moment; whether 
eight or ten granules cannot sober a drunken man, restore a faint- 
ing woman, ward off a threatening of nervous paralysis, and 
whether these effects are not often instantaneous. Mattei de- 
clines to explain. He challenges experiment with his remedies, 
and an investigation of the cures they have wrought. And surely 
that which can be so easily done, and the worthlessness of the 
remedies (if they are proved so) demonstrated, should at least be 
undertaken by any man occupying such a responsible position as 
Dr. Snow, who alleges that he would only be “ too glad to learn 
the authenticated details of such almost miraculous cures.” Before 
he or any other ventures to denounce them as worthless frauds 
and “‘ lying wonders,” let him be able honestly to testify that they 
have been ‘‘ weighed in the balance” of patient and honourable 
experiment, subjected to strict and impartial scrutiny as in a search 
for truth, and found wanting. My limited space forbids my intro- 
ducing even a small selection of striking cases out of several 
hundreds of a similar character, but I will describe one, not as 
by any means furnishing an average specimen of the results which 
he obtains (would to Heaven it were!), but as exhibiting the extra- 
ordinary potentialities of these medicines to effect a cure in cir- 
cumstances in which Count Mattei scarcely ventures to hope for 
one. 

When determining the boundaries of the possible and the im- 
possible, he states: “‘ The cure of cancer is certain as long as the 
essential organs of life have not been too profoundly attacked, or 
when the prostration of strength, the invasion of disease, and the 
rapidity of its progress, have not reached the point where there is 
no longer the time necessary for the remedy to purify the blood.” 
This is what happens, especially when the fever of absorption has 
set in. In these extreme cases, the certainty of cure is lost, but 
not the certainty of soothing, diminishing, and relieving the agony 
of pain and retarding the stroke of death. The case I am about 
to describe is briefly this: During my holiday a year ago, I visited 
the lady who writes to me, a resident in Argyleshire and pre- 
eminently distinguished for her benevolence towards the suffering 
poor that live around her, herself a firm believer in the Count and 
his remedies. Among other cases, we visited a sorely afflicted 
woman in middle life, who had had three operations for cancer in 
two years—both breasts removed—and at the time referred to re- 
currence had taken place in the form of ulceration, with great pain , 
I gave no hesitating prognosis. I said at once a cure was out 
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of the question, that the patient might live for two or three 
months, but that her further sufferings might be mitigated. I 
sent the prescription to London, and a supply of medicine was 
forwarded. After my return, I had favourable reports as to the 
abatement of pain and the improvement of her general health, 
and down to the end of the year maintained communications with 
her. After this my friend superintended the progress of the case 
herself (till she went abroad), and supplied, when requested, the 
medicines. Since then I have heard nothing, and supposed the 
woman dead, when, on the 6th proximo, I received a letter con- 
taining the following reference to this case :— 
August 5th, 1890. 

Dear ——,—I am sure you will be astonished to hear that Mrs. F , the woman 
you kindly went to see who had cancer, and had both breasts taken off, and to whom 
you sent medicines and electricities, is now quite well. The wounds are all quite 
healed, and she has had no pain for three months. Dr. A , in Glasgow, examined 
her lately and proclaimed her body quite free from cancer. She came to see me last 
week, looking stouter and of a better colour. She is now looking out for something to 
do. It was indeed a great and pleasant surprise. I saw her in Glasgow (where she 
was living with a kind brother and his wife) last November. She then thought she 
would not live many weeks. I saw her father before I left for Nice in January. He 
said she was very low, so I really thought she was in her grave. You can imagine my 


surprise and delight. 

Now, I challenge Dr. Snow (or any other surgeon in the world) 
to produce a similar result in a parallel case by the “surgical pro- 
cedures”’ so tenaciously clung to, and not only defended but 
actually extolled in the face of its ever increasing failure. 

Hear two other testimonies from the pens of two medical men 
who have been many years in practice, but who, since the appear- 
ance of Lady Paget’s first article, have been experimenting for 
themselves with these remedies. One writes :— 

Iam getting on very well with my Count Mattei’s treatment, although I still have 


cases in which I find difficulties (no wonder, after some eight weeks’ experience), but 


these grow less as I learn more, andI have succeeded past my expectation. I shall 
always remember your kindness. 


The other writes :— 


I am getting on very well with the use of the medicine, and it is rapidly becoming 
the only thing I order. I have never been taken up with new things because they do 
not act as advertised, but this responds whenever called upon, and so merits one’s 
confidence. I have known many remedies which in one’s hands appear to yield remark- 
able results, but in the course of time and practice are found wanting, and one has 
reverted to the great and only specifics, quinine, opium, and mercury. I say only as 
an allopath, but if (and I almost believe it will turn out so) Mattei’s specifics can and 
do stand the test, then I consider a most wonderful and important discovery has been 
made, and I will use all my energy to spread it. I must first satisfy myself. At pre- 
sent I am confidently recommending the medicines I prescribe, and have found in every 
case good and quick results, even in the case of children, where imagination cannot be 
worked upon. I can only give you many thanks. 
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Much then may be accomplished thus for the present suffering 
generation. But what of the generations to come? Is there no 
hope of reprieve for them? Is this poisoned stream to flow on, 
continuously widening and deepening in its destructive course? 
God forbid! Nay, with a new era inaugurated by the discovery 
of a remedy accessible to all, which by its intelligent use in early 
years can not only anticipate the development of the deep-seated 
slumbering germs, but banish them from the blood, may we not 
hope that the mortality now due to this disease will steadily 
diminish during the next thirty years, and that the generations 
still beyond shall be able to regard the simultaneous dethronement 
of “the knife” and the introduction of ‘‘ the Mattei treatment” 
as the greatest boon that has-ever blessed the world? 


Samu. Kennepy, F.R.C.S.E. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE MATTEISTS. 


Lapy Paget’s article on Count Mattei’s system, and her mention 
of his Canceroso medicine leads me to make her an offer. For one 
who is not a “‘ cancer specialist,” I see more cases of this complaint 
than most practitioners. I have tried to cure them by simple non- 
stimulating diet and obedience to health rules, at the same time 
discarding all drugs. I have eight or nine cases under my care at 
present ; of this number two or three are stationary, but the rest 
are going to that bourne from which no traveller returns. If 
Count Mattei, Lady Paget, or Dr. Kennedy can cure these cases I 
am willing to pay £50 per case to the Mattei Hospital. I can send 
them some really bad cases of cancer; they shall enter the Mattei 
Hospital, and if cure results I will willingly and gladly pay £50 to 
know how to cure this terrible complaint. On the contrary, if they 
fail to cure, I shall expect them to pay me £50 per case, which 
sum shall go to the funds of the Hygienic Hospital. I am willing 
to deposit £50 with the Editor of the National Review, if any 
defenders of the Mattei system will do the same, and then a test 
case can be tried. The Hygienic Hospital has been started to 
treat diseases by diet, fresh air, and baths, and not by drugs. As 
yet it is only on a small scale, containing twenty or thirty beds, 
but there is every prospect of it growing larger; want of funds 
prevents us from taking larger premises. Matteism, like Homeo- 
pathy, is a splendid rebuke to Allopathy, but all are silenced by 
Hygienic treatment, which allows the system to eradicate disease, 
and does not handicap it by powerful or powerless nostrums. It 
is the vis medicatrix nature which cures, whilst the homeopath, or 
Matteist, is amusing the patient with globules or “‘ electricities,” or 
whilst the allopath is retarding cure by poisonous drugs. Any 
system of treatment that cannot be applied by each individual to 
himself, from first to last, is not based on true foundation, and is 
unphysiological and unphilosophical. ‘‘ Where there is mystery 
there is deceit,” is an old problem, and it may be logically applied 
to all drug systems of treatment. 


T. R. Auumson, L.R.C.P.Ed. 


THE LEATHER INDUSTRY IN IRELAND. 


Tue recent formation of the London and Oxford branches of 
the Irish Industrial League, which was founded a few months 
ago in Dublin, is only one of many signs of the increased interest 
now taken by the people of England and Scotland in the welfare 
of the inhabitants of the sister island. The aims of the League 
are rightly comprehensive. Its efforts are to be directed to the 
encouragement of all branches of Irish industry, not merely those 
which form the subject of the present article, and which are 
regarded by many as too unpromising to be likely to reward the 
efforts of Ireland’s well-wishers. There is a very general feeling 
that the attempt to turn the industry of Ireland in the direction 
of manufactures is a mistaken one. The tendency of the great 
manufactures of the world to concentrate themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of the coal-producing regions is believed to be altogether 
against the probability of success for Irish manufactures, except 
in a few favoured localities. The coal production of Ireland is 
not a tenth, little more than a ‘twentieth of one per cent. of the 
production of Great Britain, and this one circumstance is apt to 
be regarded as handicapping Ireland too heavily for competition. 
But this conclusion is too hasty, and certainly too sweeping, if 
applied to all industries indiscriminately. There are some manu- 
facturing industries in which little or no coal is required, and 
others into which it enters only as a subordinate factor. In these 
the advantages of Great Britain do not tell to the same extent as 
in others, and the special advantages of Ireland may be found to 
counterbalance fully its special disadvantages. 

In considering this matter from the point of view here adopted, 
my endeavour has been to see whether any useful suggestion as to 
the manufacturing industries most suitable for fostering in Ireland 
can be obtained from the study of the industrial resources and 
achievements of other countries. And I venture to think that this 
study does furnish us with some hints that may prove worthy of 
consideration. The most important of all these hints, perhaps, is 
that in seeking to encourage Irish manufactures the League is 
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employing its efforts in the right direction when it gives special 
prominence to the working up of home products. We find, as a 
very general fact, that the possession of raw material is one 
important factor in the development of the manufacturing in- 
dustries dealing with that material. In illustration of this we may 
point to the rapid rise of cotton manufactures in India, Japan, 
and the cotton-growing regions of the United States, and of jute 
manufactures in India. Ireland itself, in its linen industry, 
presents an interesting illustration of the importance of the pos- 
session of a raw material, and of the way in which a manufacture 
of old standing based on that possession tends to persist and 
adapt itself to changing conditions. 

Such instances naturally suggest the inquiry whether there is 
no other raw material that Ireland might turn to account in the 
same way. The answer to this question is a justification of the com- 
plaint made by Mr. Dennis in the preface to his valuable work on 
Industrial Ireland. The Irish “do not manipulate their local 
products. They export the raw material, and they import the 
manufactured article. Instead of holding on to the raw material 
until they have brought it up to its highest commercial value by 
putting into it the very utmost amount of labour it will profitably 
bear, they part with it at the first opportunity, well knowing (as 
they must) that by-and-bye they must buy it back again, weighted 
with the labour expended on it by other nations.” 

Apart from grain, there can be but little doubt as to what is the 
most valuable of the raw materials of manufacture produced in 
Ireland. It is unquestionably hides, or at least the material of 
which hides are made. The nature of Irish agriculture makes 
that abundantly plain. Relatively to population, Ireland produces 
more cattle than any other country in Europe, more horses than 
any other European country except Russia and Denmark, more 
sheep than any other except Scotland, more pigs than any other 
except Hungary, more goats than any other except Italy, and 
perhaps some other Mediterranean countries for which statistical 
information is not available. In the aggregate, therefore, Ireland 
stands pre-eminent among European countries in the rearing of 
those kinds of live stock which furnish the chief material for the 
tanner. It is noteworthy, too, that notwithstanding its having a 
declining population, Ireland maintains fairly well the numbers of 
its livestock. The first of the following tables shows that since the 
first year of the present decade there has been on the whole a sub- 
stantial rise in the numbers of all the principal kinds of live 
stock, though not a quite steady rise; the second, that when the 
numbers of animals are compared with the number of the popu- 
lation as officially estimated for the middle of each year, the 
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tendency downwards in two or three years has been very 
trifling. 


TasLE 1.—Number of various kinds of domestic animals in 
Ireland in thousands. 


(000 omitted). 
Years. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. 
1881 575 3,957 8,256 1,096 266 
1882 566 3,987 3,072 1,430 263 
1883 561 4,097 3,219 1,348 263 
1884 562 4,113 3,245 1,307 254 
1885 576 4,229 3,478 1,269 264 
1886 578 4,184 3,366 1,263 266 
1887 587 4,157 3,378 1,408 272 
1888 596 4,099 3,627 1,398 296 
1889 604 4,094 3,790 1,380 304 


Taste IIJ.—Number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in Ireland 
per hundred of population in each of the years 1881 to 1889. 


Years. Horses, Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

1881 11°17 76°92 63°29 21°30 
1882 11°10 78°21 60°26 28°05 
1883 11°20 81°69 84°19 26°89 
1884 11°33 82°87 65°39 26°27 
1885 11°71 85°88 70°63 25°77 
1886 11°86 85°74 69°00 25°89 
1887 12°14 85°94 69°83 29°05 
1888 12°47 85°80 74°70 29°26 
1889 12°81 86°81 80°35 29°27 


Against the facts shown in these tables we have to note that 
during the same period the number of horses in Great Britain has 
been practically stationary, the number of sheep and pigs shows a 
lower percental increase than in Ireland, and only in cattle 
does Great Britain show a higher rate of increase in spite of the 
large areas that have been turned from corn to grass within the 
period. On the whole, then, Ireland holds its own against all com- 
petitors far and near in the production of live stock and, con: 
sequently, of the living form of the raw material used by the 
tanner. 

Let us see now to what extent, the Irish are employed in working 
up this material. On this head we have no statistical information 
later than the census of 1881. At that date the aggregate number 
of men, women, and children in England and Wales entered as 
tanners and fellmongers, curriers, furriers and skinners, that is to 
say, chiefly concerned with the first operations on the raw materials 
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derived from the live stock above mentioned, was 33,947, in Scot- 
land 3,159, in Ireland only 952. In England this was equivalent 
to 13°07 in every 100,000 of the population, in Scotland to 8°46, in 
Ireland to only 1°8. If to these we add those concerned with later 
operations on the raw material, namely, saddlers, harness and 
whip makers, makers of portmanteaux, bags, straps, and other 
leather goods, boot and shoe makers, glove, parchment and 
vellum makers and dealers, hair and bristle makers and dealers, 
tallow chandlers and candle-grease manufacturers, soap-boilers, 
glue, size, gelatine and isinglass makers and dealers, manure- 
makers, bone and horn (including ivory and tortoiseshell) makers 
and dealers, comb-makers, and various workers in grease, gut and 
bone, we find that the total number employed in England and 
Wales was 348,121, equal to 184°2 in every 100,000 of the popula- 
tion; in Scotland 34,316, equal to 91°9 in every 100,000; in Ireland 
34,459 equal to 66°6 in every 100,000. Even the boot and shoe 
makers of Ireland are relatively to population much less numerous 
in Ireland than in Scotland, and still less so than in England. 

Now, the leather industry is one in which the great disadvantage 
of Ireland compared with Great Britain as regards manufactures, 
namely, the deficiency of coal, is of comparatively little moment. 
In the first treatment of the hides, it may be left out of account 
altogether. The chief raw material which Ireland would have to 
import for carrying on tanning on a much larger scale than it does 
at present is the tanning agent, whether in the form of bark or 
extract. As an increasing proportion of tanning substances is 
entering into commerce in the form of extract, the form in which 
the cost of carriage is quite insignificant, the necessity of this im- . 
port cannot be regarded as any serious hindrance to the success of 
the industry. Moreover, why should Ireland not supply itself with 
bark? Surely there can be no reason why oak coppices would not 
thrive as well in Ireland as in England, Wales, or Scotland. Yet 
we find that Ireland is precisely that part of the United Kingdom 
in which the percentage of woodland is smallest. In 1888 England 
and Scotland had both about 43 per cent. under wood, Wales about 
34 per cent., Ireland only 1°6 per cent. Further, England, Scot- 
land, and Wales all showed a notable increase in their area of 
woodland between 1881 and 1888, whereas the increase in Ireland 
has been quite inconsiderable. 

In the subsequent treatment of leather, the deficiency of coal will 
be chiefly felt in the factory production, by machinery, of boots and 
shoes and various other leather articles. But the distribution of 
the leather industry in Great Britain shows that even for these 
branches the question of the coal supply is not of prime importance. 
The leather manufacture is not one of the characteristic industries 
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of the region in which coal is cheapest. There are no coal-mines 
at Northampton ; there is a vast leather, including a boot and shoe, 
industry in London, where coal is dearer than in any other great 
manufacturing town. On the other hand, though Ireland itself 
has such scanty stores of coal, its sea-ports at least can be supplied 
with this fuel from Newport and the coal ports of South Wales, 
from Liverpool and the Cumberland ports, from Glasgow and the 
Ayrshire ports so easily, that at Irish sea-ports coal is cheaper than 
in many an inland town in Great Britain. In any case, the 
amount of power needed in a boot and shoe factory is so unim- 
portant an element in the cost of production that any extra cost 
under this head would be much more than counterbalanced by the 
cheapness of Irish labour. Gas-engines of not more than 15 horse- 
power are powerful enough for the machinery of a large boot 
and shoe factory, and it is in this form that power is usually applied 
in the trade. 

At this point it will be interesting to turn our attention to some 
other countries rich in the same kind of raw material as we are 
now considering with regard to Ireland. The ‘ Annual Statement 
of the Trade of the United Kingdom” may serve as a guide to 
the countries whose industry it may be worth while to inquire 
into. The leather industry of Great Britain is not dependent 
wholly, or even chiefly, on British supplies of raw material. 
There is a vast import of hides, tanned or untanned. The country 
which stands first in the supply of these articles is not one of 
those where, as in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, a scanty 
population is employed in rearing vast herds of horses, cattle, 
and sheep, countries in which the number of those animals 
relatively to population is from five to twenty times as great as in 
any European country. The largest British imports of hides and 
skins are from India or the British East Indies generally. Now, 
with respect to the subject under consideration, this branch of the 
trade of British India is in one respect of striking interest. It is, 
on the whole, a steadily growing trade. The exported products are 
classed under the heads of hides and skins, “hides” being the 
coats of the larger domestic animals, buffaloes and oxen, ‘“ skins,”’ 
those of the smaller domestic animals, chiefly sheep and goats. 
The important feature of this trade is that under both heads an 
increasing proportion of the raw material is exported in the form 
of leather, tanned or otherwise dressed hides or skins. The great 
majority of the hides are still indeed exported raw, but comparing 
the average of the five years 1871-72 to 1875-76 with that of the 
five years 1884-85 to 1888-89 we find that the number of tanned 
hides exported showed an increase in the latter period of nearly 
144 per cent., against an increase of only 4°2 per cent. in the 
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number of raw hides exported ; the number of tanned or dressed 
skins exported showed an increase of close upon 100 per cent., 
against one of 55 per cent. in the number of exported raw skins. 
Even in the earlier period, the number of skins exported in the 
tanned or dressed condition was three times as large as the number 
exported raw. The tables of Indian trade do not afford us directly 
the means of making a comparison between the total weight of the 
exports at different periods, but if we assume the average weight of 
hides and skins respectively in the five years ending on March 81st, 
1876, to have been the same as in recent years, then we find that 
whereas in the five years ending on March 31st, 1890, there was 
an actual decline in the whole export of raw hides and skins the 
export of dressed or tanned hides and skins increased by more 
than 108 per cent. Obviously, therefore, India finds it to its 
advantage to make as many of its own hides and skins as it can 
into leather before sending them abroad. At the average prices 
of the five years ending March 81st, 1890, the increased money 
value retained in India through the increased percentage of tanned 
and dressed hides and skins exported was equal to 238,000 tens 
of rupees (say £180,000) per annum, deduction being made of the 
average value of the raw material. In other words, if we take the 
average value of the hides and skins exported raw as representing 
the average value of the raw material, and deduct that from the 
average value of the tanned or dressed hides and skins exported, 
the sum stated represents the gain to India arising from the in- 
creased export of hides and skins in the manufactured condition 
in the interval mentioned. In addition to that, a saving is made 
in the freight to Europe, inasmuch as tanned hides weigh on an - 
average upwards of 14 per cent., tanned skins nearly 14 per 
cent., less than untanned. 

That the success of India in this industry is due to any great 
natural advantages not belonging to Ireland can hardly be main- 
tained. India’s chief advantage is the possession of an old 
industrial population, and particularly of an old - established 
leather manufacture, but there seems to be no reason why Ireland 
should not in process of time acquire these advantages. India 
has also the advantage of possessing abundant local supplies of 
tanning material. Numerous tans employed by native tanners are 
derived from Indian plants. The chief are those which enter into 
commerce under the name of myrobalans, and are largely exported 
to England and elsewhere. They are the fruits of different species 
of Terminalia. Though, as already said, the cost of importing 
tanning material is relatively so slight as to be no serious hindrance 
to the success of the leather industry where other advantages 
exist, it may here be mentioned that England imports considerable 
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quantities of leather from the Australasian colonies and North 
America (including British North America), in all of which places 
the manufacture of leather is promoted by the abundance of local 
tanning material. The hides sent to England from Australasia 
(especially Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia and New 
Zealand) are mostly tanned, the local tanning agent being chiefly 
the so-called mimosa bark, obtained from a species of acacia. In the 
United States and British North America the principal local 
tanning material is the bark of the hemlock spruce. 

Among other countries which, like Ireland, are not well endowed 
with the means of pursuing manufacturing industries on the grand 
scale of modern times, but in which the leather industry, favoured 
by local supplies of hides and skins, is nevertheless of considerable 
importance, may be mentioned Russia, Denmark, and Italy. 
Russia, which possesses more horses relatively to population than 
any other European country, and which stands high also in 
sheep, produced in 1885 leather to the value of nearly £4,000,000. 
It had also a production of nearly half that value of soap and 
candles, the materials for which are supplied by the same 
animals. The production of stearine candles increased from about 
6$ million lbs. in 1850 to upwards of 87 million lbs. in 1885. 
And all these figures, it must be noted, refer exclusively to factory 
production, not including what may be produced domestically. 

Denmark is the country which ranks next_after Ireland among 
European countries in the aggregate number of its live stock 
relatively to population, and it resembles Ireland also in the un- 
developed condition of its manufacturing industry generally. 
Nevertheless, it has long been noted in at least one branch of the 
leather manufacture, a branch still thriving—the making of gloves. 
From Denmark the United Kingdom imports gloves to the value 
of £12,000 to £20,000 annually, and many of the gloves that go 
by the name of Swedish are in reality Danish. 

Italy, which, in the development of its textile industries, suffers 
greatly in competition with other countries from the lack of the 
material that furnishes power, has found that this deficiency is 
not so great a hindrance to the leather industry. This last has 
been growing in recent years with rapid strides. There is in con- 
sequence a rapidly rising import into Italy of raw hides from 
India. In Italy, as in Denmark, glove-making is an important 
branch of the industry. It yields a surplus of between two and 
three million pairs annually for export. And this branch is pre- 
cisely that which is favoured by the local abundance of raw 
material, goat and lamb skins. We have already seen that Italy 
is the country which, so far as our statistical information goes, has 
more goats per head than any other in Europe, and in the number 
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of sheep also its rank is a high one. Moreover, it is one of the 
very few European countries that showed an increase in the 
absolute number of its sheep between 1871 and 1881. 

Seeing that there are these examples, among others, for the 
utilization of local supplies of the raw materials of the leather 
manufacture under circumstances not favourable to the develop- 
ment of great manufactures by modern methods generally, and 
seeing that Ireland does not use its greater abundance of raw 
material in any large measure in the same way, it is now time to 
inquire what Ireland does with the raw material. Statistics, 
fortunately, enable us to give a full reply to this question. Ire- 
land exports the raw material on the living animal to Great 
Britain. On the average of the five years 1884-88, Ireland ex- 
ported thither nearly 17 per cent. of the cattle, 18 per cent. of 
the sheep, and nearly 35 per cent. of the pigs it possessed in 
these years; Ireland has, in fact, the largest trade in living 
animals of any country in the world relatively to population, if 
not absolutely. 

Now the fact of its doing so may be taken as a proof that, as 
things are at present, this is the most profitable way of carrying 
on the trade. But it is no proof that it is the most economic 
method that the conditions allow of dealing with the raw material 
of Ireland. If it is not, then the present state of things may be 
advantageously altered somehow or other. The present mode of 
conducting business involves at least an apparent waste in many 
ways. It leads to a deterioration in the value of the animal, both 
the hide and the flesh, amounting, according to Mr. Dennis 
(Industrial Ireland, p. 24), in the case of cattle to 30 shillings per 
beast. It involves an apparent waste of labour in sending the 
raw material away to be manufactured, and bringing it back in 
the manufactured state, so far‘as the. leather made from it is used 
in Ireland itself. It may be that there is no way of preventing 
this waste without greater cost of labour on the whole, and if so 
the waste is, in truth, only apparent. But if there is any economic 
mode of preventing the waste, then the waste is to that extent 
real, and ought to be checked. Not only that, but the stopping of 
the waste would be found to be, in the long run, the pecuniary 
interest of those who did so. 

But here we have to note that whatever may be done with the 
hides of Irish production, Great Britain must inevitably be the 
chief consumer of meat produced in Ireland. The retention of 
the hides for Irish manufacture, therefore, manifestly presupposes 
a trade in dead meat, and, of course, fresh meat, in place of that 
in living animals. Is this change practicable? The answer to 
this question must obviously be left to those who are practically 
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acquainted with the requirements of trade, and who would be able 
to estimate all the consequences that the change would involve. All 
I would wish to suggest by the facts I have adduced regarding the 
development of the leather industry elsewhere, is that this ques- 
tion seems at least to be one worthy of consideration, and I shall 
be glad if it is really thought to be so by those who must be best 
qualified to furnish an answer. Mr. Dennis assures us that the 
change is practicable, and gives his reasons for saying so. He states 
that the Midland.and Great Western Railway Company of Ireland 
made an experiment in this direction. It erected an abattoir at 
Dromod, county Leitrim, in 1883. ‘In 1884, no fewer than 
20,000 pigs were slaughtered there and taken on as fresh pork to 
the London and Manchester markets.” As the whole number of 
pigs exported to Great Britain in that year was less than 457,000, 
this result is pretty satisfactory for one district. The experiment 
was hardly tried on sheep and cattle. The great majority of ex- 
ported Irish pigs being ready fattened, the experiment could be most 
easily tried on them. Three-fifths of the exported cattle are store 
cattle, unfattened, and if all or most of the Irish cattle were to be 
slaughtered in Ireland, it would be necessary for Ireland to fatten 
her own cattle. This, if practicable, would have a double advan- 
tage for the country. Irish manufacturers would be enabled to 
retain the profits derivable’ from the treatment of Irish hides; 
Irish farmers, those accruing from fattening the cattle of their own 
rearing. As things are, however, the experiment above mentioned 
meets with greater difficulties in the case of sheep and cattle than 
in the case of pigs. As regards these animals, Mr. Dennis states 
that the experiment did succeed, but ‘‘it got no further.” The 
trade in fresh pork still survives. Great hampers of fresh pork are 
conveyed by the London and North Western Company from Dublin 
to London in the winter season. But the trade does not seem to 
expand. The obstacle to its extension is, it appears, the resist- 
ance of the middlemen through whom the trade in live stock is 
carried on. The graziers are indebted to the middlemen for 
advances on their stock, and are thus, to a large extent, in their 
hands. These middlemen accordingly use their power to prevent 
the development of a trade that might injure their own. 

But this fact cannot be taken as in itself deciding the question 
of the mode in which the trade in the chief products of Irish 
industry is to be carried on. If there are other modes really more 
economical, it would be found to be the interest of someone to 
grant the necessary advances in some other way so as to carry on 
the trade in an improved manner. If this were done, the more 
extravagant method of carrying on the trade would have to give 
way before the more economical. But the obstacles to the accom- 
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plishment of this change make it clear that it can hardly be 
effected without a decided effort, without money, patience, and 
resolution. Such efforts would probably have most chance of 
success if tried on a somewhat comprehensive scale, with the 
endeavour to derive all the advantages possible, both from the 
economies capable of being effected in the meat trade, and from 
the profits accruing through the establishment of a leather in- 
dustry. Money will be required to create the new methcds of 
trade, patience will be required to foster the growth of an indus- 
trial population capable of producing the best results in the 
industry to be established, resolution to face the losses that might 
perhaps be incurred in the outset, even though the economical 
conditions were distinctly in favour of success in the long run. 

And here we may consider more particularly the prospects that 
geographical conditions seem to hold out out for a leather industry 
in Ireland. What would be the market for Irish leather? First 
of all, Ireland should certainly acquire and keep command of its 
own market. Secondly, for leather as for almost all other com- 
modities, Ireland has the best market in the world at its own 
doors—Great Britain. Notwithstanding its vast centres of in- 
dustry, notwithstanding its possession of coal, Great Britain 
probably possesses no decisive advantages over Ireland for 
the prosecution of leather manufactures once Ireland had these 
manufactures fairly established on a large scale. The cheap 
labour and abundance of raw material would probably fully 
make up for the special advantages belonging to Great Britain. 
If this is so, Ireland might fairly compete with Great Britain 
in foreign export markets, and particularly in some of those 
markets with which it would be specially easy for Ireland 
to carry on trade. In 1889 the value of the leather and leather 
wares of all kinds exported from the United Kingdom exceeded 
four millions sterling. Of this total the amount destined for the 
different American countries was above £800,000. To all these 
parts of the world Cork is nearer by from 250 to 400 miles than 
Liverpool or London, the two ports from which most of the 
leather exports for these destinations are at present sent. This 
difference is economically very trifling, still it is on the right side 
for Cork. And if Cork were to carry on a trade of this kind it 
could bring back, in exchange for its leather and leather wares, oil 
cake for fattening cattle, and perhaps tanning extract and bark 
from the United States, and additional supplies of hides from the 
River Plate. 

Even in the present century it is not too late to take a few hints 
from the ‘‘ good Berkeley,” whose Querist contains so many sug- 
gestions for the encouragement of Irish industry. Berkeley 
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frequently calls up the example of the ‘‘ Swisses”’ for the emula- 
tion of his compatriots, and their example at the present day is 
very pertinent to the matter in hand. ‘ What seaports or foreign 
trade have the Swisses?”’ heasks. ‘‘ And yet how warm are those 
people, and how well provided!” Seaports, it is true, they have 
none, and very ill placed they seem to be for carrying on trade 
with distant parts of the world, yet in 1887 they exported goods 
to the River Plate countries to the value of £345,000, in 1888 to 
that of £216,000; and of the £216,000 worth exported in 1888 at 
least £41,000 represented the value of boots and shoes. The 
actual value of this item was probably much greater, inasmuch as 
most of the boots and shoes entered in Swiss tables as for the 
United States are stated to be really destined for the Argentine 
Republic. If Switzerland can carry on such a trade as this, surely 
it ought not to be impossible for Ireland, which has certainly much 
greater local advantages. 

And from the ‘‘Swisses” the Irish may learn another good 
lesson, if the nature of the Swiss industry is looked into more 
narrowly. Switzerland, like Ireland, is a country practically 
without coal and iron, adjoining others which are rich in those 
minerals. But it overcomes these disadvantages, first, by making 
use of its extensive water-power; secondly, what is of still more 
importance, by pursuing those industries in which its own special 
advantage of cheap skilled labour has the most effect. The manu- 
factured articles which it exports are mainly such as have had 
much skilled labour expended on them, so that the value of the 
mere machine work is relatively less. Switzerland manages to 
export even to England, besides silks and silk ribbons, more 
than a million pounds’ worth of cotton manufactures in the 
year, but these manufactures consist mainly of trimmings and 
embroideries. The Swiss product that reaches the most dis- 
tant parts of the world is watches, and hundreds of thousands 
of these are annually exported to the United States, not- 
withstanding the competition of the machine-made products of 
Waterbury and Waltham. The shoes that Switzerland exports 
are not common shoes (these it imports in large numbers), but 
patent leather and other shoes of high quality. Such facts as 
these lend additional force to the queries of Berkeley, aimed at 
the establishment of technical schools in Ireland, and suggest the 
further query whether, even apart from government aid, it would 
not in the long run pay private enterprise to train a population in 
Ireland capable of producing some of the commodities in which 
Switzerland excels. Fostering may be needed for the purpose. 
In consideration of the low level to which Irish industry has sunk, 
the lack of the industrial habit among the people, the absence of 
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a large industrial population from which to draw the best hands 
for the best work, the process of fostering may have to be long 
continued ; but if success were ultimately to attend such efforts, if 
industries could thus in the end be set on their own feet, the care 
and expenditure would not have been thrown away. 

I have dwelt at length on the leather industry of Ireland because 
it is the most important of those which might be founded on the 
basis of the chief raw material of the country. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that if it were fairly established on a comprehensive scale, 
other industries utilizing products derived from the same animals 
would grow up of themselves without any fostering. These need 
not be enumerated. It is enough to refer to the list of trades 
connected with the animals spoken of at an earlier part of this 
article. 

Among other raw materials furnished by Ireland, we may notice 
those derived from her two chief grain crops, barley and oats. 
Irish barley is pretty well accounted for by Irish distilleries and 
breweries. Irish oats are no doubt largely eaten by Irish horses. 
They may be considered as a raw material of manufacture in the 
making of oat-meal. With regard to this commodity, it would be 
interesting to know how far the abundant water-power of Ireland 
is made use of in its production. In the United States, at the 
census of 1880, 60°9 per cent. of the power used in flour and grist 
milling was water-power, which was equal to 23°37, or not far 
short of one-fourth of the whole power, steam or water, then used 
in the States for all manufacturing purposes. Unfortunately, we 
do not possess similar information with reference to the British 
Isles. The only return with which I am acquainted, giving par- 
ticulars with regard to the power used in this country, does not 
embrace flour and grist milling. It is, moreover, of old date, 
referring to the year 1870. Even yet, however, it is not without 
interest. It embraces nearly all kinds of factories, and it is re- 
markable that Ireland, notwithstanding its abundance of available 
water-power and its deficiency of coal, used at that date less water- 
power in the aggregate than Scotland, less than two-sevenths of 
that used by England. 

The last raw material I will refer to is wool. The recent history 
of the woollen industry in Ireland is peculiarly encouraging, and 
is of special interest in several aspects. No other Irish manufac- 
ture seems to have advanced of late with more rapid strides. The 
branch of the industry that has chiefly thriven is the woollen 
manufacture, in the special sense of the term, as distinguished 
from worsted. Comparing the factory returns of 1850 with those 
of 1885, as to this branch of the industry, we find that between 
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these dates the woollen manufacture advanced in Ireland rela- 
tively at a much more rapid rate than in England or Scotland, as 
the following figures show. 


Woollen Factory Returns of 1870 and 1885 compared. 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Spinning Doubling Power Persons 
Spindles. Spindles. Looms. Employed. 
ENGLAND (1885) 2,431,636 152,867 49,269 108,634 
: (1870) 2,181,931 111,411 87,356 100,640 
Increase a 249,705 41,456 11,913 7,994 | 
Increase per cent. 11-44 11-40 31:89 7-94 | 
i} 
Scorzanp (1885) 551,685 69,521 7,958 27,546 
- (1870) 421,489 48,035 10,548 23,000 
a el | | 
Increase _ 130,196 21,486 2,585 4,546 
Increase per cent. 30°89 44-73 poem 24-52 aaah 19-77 | | 
| 
IRELAND — (1885) 70,823 8,553 763 3,136 1 
oe (1870) 28,348 1,547 241 1,490 , | 
nisin ij 
Increase = 42,475 7,006 522 1,646 | 
Increase per cent. 149-83 452-9 216-6 110-47 | 


The absolute increase in the number of persons employed in 
this manufacture in Ireland during the period was more than a 
fifth of the increase in England ; considerably more than a third 
of that in Scotland. | 

These figures are enough of themselves to prove convincingly 
the mistake of the idea that Irish manufactures are doomed to fail | 
owing to the peculiar advantages of England and Scotland. They 
are not, indeed, enough to show that the woollen industry is in | 
that highly prosperous condition in Ireland in which anyone who i | 
takes it up is almost sure to succeed. Many dismal failures have | | 

| 


proved the reverse. Still, the factremains that the industry has 
been growing. Where the manufacture has been started in a | 
suitable situation, success has rewarded capable management. | 

Some of the circumstances that help to account for this success 
are worth noting. First, the woollen industry is one that employs - 
much more labour in factories, relatively to the number of spindles 
and looms, than some kindred industries—for example, cotton. For | 
this reason, the English and Scotch advantage of cheap coal 
counts for less in woollen manufactures, the Irish advantages of 
cheap labour and generally lower rents and taxes count for more. 
Secondly, the nature of the Irish fabrics illustrates the remark 
above made as to the importance of turning out products of high 
quality, in which the relative value of mere} machine work is still 
farther reduced. The Irish woollens, by which success has been 
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achieved, are all of good material and sound quality. In the 
production of the cheapest kind of goods Ireland can hardly rival 
England. But that is a department that Ireland may leave to 
England quite ungrudgingly. In the factory returns of 1885 not 
a single shoddy factory is entered as at work in Ireland. Thirdly, 
the Irish woollen industry is to a large extent fed by native raw 
material. While some Irish manufacturers employ colonial wools 
and British yarns, others use exclusively or almost exclusively 
Irish wool, which they spin for themselves, and in some cases buy 
direct from the farmers. The so-called Cheviot tweeds of Ireland 
are made chiefly from Irish wools. Some manufacturers, more- 
over, produce solely for the home markets. Others carry on a 
good export trade in fabrics wholly of Irish production from the 
wool upwards. 

In the case of this industry also, one would like to know how 
far the use of water-power has contributed to its development. We 
know that in some cases this circumstance, together with the 
advantage of low rents and taxes, has enabled woollen factories to 
prosper in retired Irish valleys notwithstanding enormous diffi- 
culties of transit. But with regard to the whole amount of water- 
power used in the industry we have, as already intimated, no later 
returns than those of 1870. At that date, however, it is worth 
noting that the ratio of water-power to steam-power used in 
woollen manufactures in Ireland was higher than in any other 
important industry—977 horse-power derived from water as 
against 187 from steam. The total amount of water-power 
employed at that date in Irish woollen factories was greater than 
in those of any other kind, except flax factories and bleaching and 
dyeing works. 

Lastly, it may be noted that the most conspicuous success in 
the admirable efforts of Mrs. Ernest Hart, of London, to re-animate 
the cottage industries of Donegal has been in connection with 
wool. By her means, Donegal peasants have been taught 
improved methods of spinning and weaving. They have been 
made familiar with the methods of extracting a variety of useful 
and fast dyes from local lichens and other plants; and with the 
use of good mordants, Donegal home-spuns, made entirely by 
hand and dyed solely with vegetable dyes, are finding a wider 
and wider market. They would hardly be recognized, it is stated, 
as being the same make and from the same locality as the Donegal 
home-spuns of ten years ago. No wonder, considering the back- 
ward condition in which these industries were found by Mrs. 
Hart. The old spinning-wheel, then in general use, was one that 
could not be depended on for turning out graded qualities of yarn. 
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Even the fly shuttle, probably the oldest of English inventions in 
connection with weaving, one of the few notable mechanical inven- 
tions of which England could boast prior to the inauguration of 
the great steam and cotton era, was unknown throughout the 
length and breadth of Donegal. Improved spinning-wheels and 
looms with fly shuttles and steel reeds are coming into general use. 
The very backwardness of the home industries that managed to 
struggle on in the circumstances referred to has caused the benefits 
of Mrs. Hart’s teaching to be all the more quickly and distinctly 
felt by the Donegal peasantry. 


Gro. G. CHISHOLM. 


THE PROGRESS OF WEATHER STUDY. 


AutHouaeH, from its close connection with our every-day life, no 
question excites so much universal attention as the weather, 
there are few, if any other, subjects about which we know so 
little. Meteorology is now carefully studied in every civilized 
country, but it is far, very far, from being recognized as an exact 
science. Astronomers can tell us years in advance, almost to the 
second, the times of the occurrence of various celestial phenomena, 
but the most advanced meteorologist would not venture to stake his 
reputation on the question whether half an hour hence the sun 
will be shining or rain falling. The astronomer deals with the 
regular movements of worlds as a whole, the meteorologist with the 
vagaries of the subtle element which envelopes our own globe, and 
which so frequently upsets all our predictions and our hopes. Of 
course, it must not be supposed that with all the investigations 
which have been made into the movements of the atmosphere the 
world is none the wiser. Our knowledge of the physical laws have 
been very materially advanced within comparatively recent years, 
as will be shown presently. The official forecasts of the weather 
so familiar to every newspaper reader on both sides of the Atlantic 
are merely attempts, in response to the public demand, to make 
practical use of what has already been ascertained, and no one 
will more readily admit their want of perfection, or more readily 
appreciate the enormous difficulties to be overcome, than those who, 
both in Europe and America, make it the business of their lives to 
study the weather. 

That the daily forecasts are now much better than they were a 
few years ago seems to be generally admitted, although there was 
recently an attempt made to show that quite as good results could 
be obtained by drawing haphazard from a bag the prediction to 
be published for the day. But, so far as can be seen, there is 
nothing haphazard about the weather itself; it is governed strictly 
by harmonious laws, and it is in the interpretation of very minute 
and apparently indefinite or conflicting indications that the 
officials go wrong. Some months ago, the Times bore testimony 
in one of its leaders ‘‘ to the steadily growing value of the fore- 
casts issued by the Meteorological Office” ; and, curiously enough, 
while the English were thus being praised, the same issue con- 
tained a letter from the Naples correspondent casting ridicule on 
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the vaticinations of Italian meteorologists. ‘Of so little service 
here,”’ said he, ‘‘ are the storm signals that are telegraphed that 
we generally invert the intelligence received, and for storm read 
instead calm, fine weather. . . . When a signal arrives it is received 
with derision, or with the exclamation, ‘Ma fara bel tempo.’” 
This is rather hard on the students of a most complicated subject, 
but it is not so many years ago that we might have heard somewhat 
similar opinions freely expressed in connection with the English 
forecasts and warnings. 

Thanks to the advancing tide of education, the general public 
are undoubtedly taking greater and more intelligent interest in the 
question, and as condemnations are annually becoming fewer, 
and expressions of satisfaction more numerous, it is fair to 
assume that there has been no little improvement in the method 
of dealing with the information on which the officials base their 
forecasts. But of the millions who every morning instinctively 
turn over their newspapers to ascertain the latest indications, how 
many are there who give a thought to, or so much as suspect, the 
fact that the whole science of weather prediction as now practised 
is, so to speak, but a creation of yesterday? Forecasting has ex- 
ercised the mind of man from the earliest times, long before baro- 
meters and thermometers were known, long before there was any 
idea of such things as cyclones and anti-cyclones, isobars, and 
isotherms. In the British Museum is to be seen an Egyptian 
papyrus almanac, showing that three thousand years ago attempts 
were made to foretell the weather of each day in the year much in 
the same way as has been done by those modern imitators Old 
Moore, Zadkiel, Murphy, and a host of others. We need not here 
discuss the systems on which these popular prophets worked ; 
suffice it to say that the weather forecasts of the present day are 
entirely different in character from those of past generations. The 
supposed influences of lunar phases, of conjunctions, quadratures, 
&ec., of the heavenly bodies, and of particular saints, like St. Medard 
and St. Swithin, are altogether ignored. The subject is studied 
from quite another point of view, and ordinary readers have little 
conception of the complex nature of the investigations which have 
brought the science of meteorology to its present position, admit- 
tedly still a long way from perfection, but the progress has been 
substantial, and, considering the difficulties, rapid. 

As space does not permit of our entering into details relating to 
the progress of all branches of meteorology, it will be sufficient to 
deal with the wind only. It is essential in preparing forecasts to 
have some idea of wind movements, the general weather depending 
in a great measure on the direction of the air currents. The per- 
plexities of meteorologists are occasioned by the uncertainty as to 
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the way in which the wind will change, and no inquiry is of such 
intense interest to the practical student as that of tracking these 
changes, and learning all about their peculiarities, the indications 
which precede and the results which follow changes, more especially 
in connection with storms. 

The wind was for long a puzzle to the philosophers. We go back 
twenty-three centuries to find Democritus, in his physical theory of 
the universe, exercising his talents over the problem of What is 
wind? his conclusion being that it was the consequence of a 
struggle between the atoms of which he conceived the atmosphere 
to be constituted. Aristotle, Virgil, Ovid, and many others devoted 
some thought to the question, but practically no progress had been 
made down to the middle of the seventeenth century of the 
Christian Era. The chief idea was that wind was exhaled from the 
ground, and came out ‘‘ from the gulfs of the ocean and profoundest 
caverns of the earth. . . . From hence these subterraneall storms 
break prison, to disturb the peace of the atmosphere and raise 
mutinyes and commotions in the whole body of the air,” a belief 
which was not entirely dissipated at the close of last century, for 
it was still defended by the Rev. W. Jones, F.R.S., in his Physio- 
logical Disquisitions, published in 1781, and Adams in his Lectures 
on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, published in 1799, was 
disposed to defend it on scriptural grounds. As De Foe said, 
‘Those ancient men of genius who rifled nature by the torchlight 
of reason, even to her very nudities, have been run aground in this 
unknown channel; the wind has blown out the candle of reason 
and left them all in the dark.” 

It was in 1686 that Halley promulgated his theory of the trade 
winds and monsoons, improved half a century later by Hadley. 
The barometer had been discovered in 1648, and Pascal a few years 
later demonstrated by experiments on the Puy de Déme that air 
was a ponderable fluid, but it cannot be said that much use was 
made of the barometer for nearly two centuries. In the Philoso- 
phical T'ransactions for 1698, Captain Langford refers to a storm 
he had experienced in the West Indies as “‘ this hurricane or rather 
whirlwind,” but there is nothing to show that he or anyone else 
supposed the storm to be a vast cyclonic whirl. The great storm 
of November 1703 in England was the first about which information 
was collected and discussed, and while no suggestion was made that 
it was a revolving storm, it was conjectured, on no other ground 
than that a gale had blown some days earlier in America, that it 
had travelled across the Atlantic; and De Foe, giving his imagina- 
tion wings, pictured its advance from our own shores, across Hol- 
land to Muscovy and Tartary, until it was either exhausted in the 
snow of the Polar regions, or, surmounting all obstacles, continued 
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on its journey across the North Pole, until it arrived again in the 
neighbourhood in the interior of America where it was believed to 
have originated—a storm track which would have done credit to the 
boldest and most imaginative of modern meteorologists. 

A chart published by Lewis Evans in Philadelphia in 1749 stated 
that American storms move from south-west to north-east, a state- 
ment which we may safely attribute to Franklin, whose Letter 
36 in his Letters and Papers on Philosophical Subjects shows that he 
had observed the fact of storms being a day later at Boston than 
in Virginia or Georgia. Evans personally has hitherto been 
credited as the discoverer of the fact, but from a consideration of 
available contemporary evidence it is abundantly clear that he 
was merely the publisher of Franklin’s views. Beyond these 
ideas of De Foe and Franklin, remarkably little was done in ad- 
vancing the knowledge of atmospheric laws during the eighteenth 
century. M. Romme suggested in 1793 that weather intelligence 
should be distributed throughout France by means of the optical 
telegraph, but nothing further was done, and the century closed 
with the study of wind and weather having made but the slightest 
progress since the days of Aristotle and Bacon. All the discoveries 
of any importance, as in most other sciences, were reserved for 
the present century. In 1801 there appeared a very good work 
on the winds and monsoons by Colonel Capper, a keen observer 
during his long journeys by sea and land in the service of the East 
India Company. He was the first to suggest that a knowledge 
of the whirlwind character of storms would be valuable to the 
mariner in mancuvring his ship to avoid the most dangerous 
gales, the wind changes being quicker nearer the worst part of the 
storm. But so slowly did knowledge travel’that this work does 
not seem to have been known in New York thirty years later, at 
least no reference is made to it in the article from which it has 
been customary to reckon the beginning of the reformation in our 
views of wind movements. 

The storm which crossed Connecticut and Massachusetts early in 
September 1821 afforded an opportunity for W. C. Redfield to study 
many of its features, his investigation leading him to certain con- 
clusions. The observations which he collected showed that the gale 
had come from the West Indies, skirting the American coast up to 
New York, then overland to Maine. Another hurricane occurred 
in August 1830, and the information he obtained showed the course 
followed to be much the same as in the previous case, but farther 
out at sea. Redfield’s discussion of these two storms appeared in 
Silliman’s American Journal of Science for April 1831 (vol. xx.), the 
main objects of the article being ‘‘ to point out the rotative or whirl- 
ing character of the great storms which visit the Atlantic coast, 
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their origin in the intertropical and temperate latitudes; the cir- 
cuitous or semi-elliptical character of their several paths or orbits ; 
the general uniformity of their courses through the tropical and 
temperate latitudes; and the obvious cause for the continued 
depression of the barometer which is found in the centrifugal influ- 
ence of their rotary action.” It is generally on these principles 
that our modern weather study is based. Not that Redfield’s 
theories were immediately accepted ; for a long time his conclusions 
were vigorously assailed by his own countrymen, Espy and Hare. 
Whether from the slowness with which news travelled or the indif- 
ference of the world at large, the important discoveries do not 
appear to have excited any interest on this side of the Atlantic for 
some years. 

Riddle’s standard treatise on Navigation, published in 18381, dis- 
missed such an all-important question to mariners as the wind 
with a few remarks on the trades, and only a single paragraph on 
extra-tropical winds. ‘‘ Beyond the limits to which the trade winds 
extend, the winds are so variable that all attempts to deduce the 
laws by which they are governed have hitherto been unsuccessful ; 
westerly winds, however, are observed to be, on the whole, most 
frequent.”” In the summer of 1834, three years after Redfield’s 
remarks had been published, an article in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal dealt with the subject of winds as if nothing new had been 
discovered for a century, no reference being made to the sugges- 
tions of Capper and Redfield. The first two editions of Raper’s 
Practice of Navigation, published respectively in 1840 and 1842, 
contained no notice whatever of winds, on the ground, as stated in 
the preface, that “‘ the general information is necessarily too vague 
to be effectual in shaping the [ship’s] course.” But, tempora 
mutantur, anyone interested in a particular subject can now ascer- 
tain weeks or months beforehand what books are to be published, 
and sometimes even know their general purport, especially scientific 
works. Our fathers were at a very great disadvantage in this respect ; 
a long time elapsed before they were aware that any particular 
work was in circulation, and we must consequently make every 
allowance for their apparent ignorance. 

Redfield, however, had successfully set the meteorological ball 
rolling, slowly no doubt at first, but gathering in volume as time 
went on. Colonel (afterwards Sir) William Reid arrived in Bar- 
bados soon after the dreadful hurricane which swept the West 
Indies in 1831, and as an engineer officer he was engaged for two 
years and a half in repairing the enormous damage which it 
had caused. Fortunately, he came across a copy of Redfield’s 
first paper, and he at once set to work collecting data relating 
to tropical storms, the results of his extensive inquiries being 
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embodied in his valuable treatise on the Development of the 
Law of Storms a brief summary of which was communicated 
to the British Association at its Newcastle meeting in 1838. 
It was clear, from his researches, that storms could no longer 
be looked upon as an incomprehensible jumble of winds from 
all directions at once ‘‘ outrageously insulting each other,” but a 
symmetrical eddy in the atmosphere whirling round a central 
space, the eddy as a whole at the same time having a progressive 
movement along a fairly well-defined path. Reid had confined his 
investigation to storms in the northern hemisphere, where he found 
that, without exception, the wind revolved in a contrary direction 
to that of the hands of a clock. Reasoning from the facts before 
him, he concluded that in the southern hemisphere this direction 
of rotation would be reversed, and it has since been repeatedly 
proved that he was perfectly correct; for on the southern side of 
the Equator no storm has been known to revolve other than with 
clock hands. Having ascertained thus much, it became possible to 
formulate rules for the guidance of mariners overtaken by storms 
in any part of the world; and it may with truth be said that 
the discovery robbed even the most violent hurricanes of much of 
the danger which had previously been associated with them. By 
intelligently interpreting the rules, a captain was no longer power- 
less when a gale sprung up; ships can not only be manceuvred 
to keep clear of the dangerous centre, but frequently the gale can 
be made use of to speed the vessel on the desired course. 

Admiral Beaufort, whose name is handed down to us as the 
author of the numerical scale still used for measuring the relative 
strength of the wind, missed a grand opportunity for originating 
the most satisfactory method of discussing weather systems on an 
adequately comprehensive scale. In a letter to Sabine, dated 
September 11, 1833, with reference to the gale of 1826, he wrote— 

It would be very interesting to trace the limits and the curvilinear course of some of 
our storms. .. . I have often intended, if I could ever have found a week’s leisure, 
to take all the journals that could be found in the Office (the Admiralty) for some 
years of the last war, when the seas were covered with our ships, and make a series 
of charts showing the direction of the wind across the Atlantic, &., for certain hours 
through the day. 

Apparently the Admiral never found the requisite leisure, and 
the first idea of preparing synchronous charts was shelved for 
another quarter of a century. 

It must be remembered that all the earlier investigators were 
content with discussing the storm-field only; they collected the 
notices of ships reporting bad weather, and did not concern them- 
selves with the fine weather beyond. Had Beaufort acted upon his 
frequent intention, we should probably have advanced much beyond 
the point we have now reached, because he would have discovered 
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that it was quite as necessary to study the surrounding conditions 
as those within the limited area of a storm. They act and react 
upon each other, the fine weather distribution having its influence 
on the violence and on the path of the storm which skirts it. 

The subject had at last taken firm root in several directions. 
Dove at Berlin, Loomis in America, Piddington at Calcutta, and 
Thom at Mauritius, are among the most renowned of the earlier 
workers after Redfield and Reid; Piddington being the first to 
suggest the name Cyclone as indicating the rotating character of 
the wind ina storm. The unexpected success which had attended 
the efforts to discover the laws of the wind soon led to proposals 
for making use of the information. In 1842 Kreil thought that 
weather reports could be transmitted by telegraph throughout 
Austria, and Redfield suggested, in the American Journal of 
Science and Arts for September 1846, that the approach of a gale 
to the Atlantic ports may be made known by means of the electric 
telegraph. The Smithsonian Institution seems to have collected 
reports after this, but no storm warnings were issued. At the 
Swansea meeting of the British Association in 1848, the late Mr. 
John Ball read a paper ‘‘On Rendering the Electric Telegraph 
Subservient to Meteorological Research,” pointing out that intel- 
ligence as to the state of the atmosphere could be received 
instantaneously from nearly all the extremities of Great Britain, 
in about four hours from Ireland, and in less time from the Con- 
tinent as far east as Hungary and Poland, and it was thought 
that on such information the weather of the succeeding twenty- 
four hours could be predicted. Forty years later this is what 
meteorologists are endeavouring to do, but, it must be con- 
fessed, with only qualified success. Daily weather telegrams from 
different parts of the country were posted up at the Exhibition of 
1851 for public inspection, but no attempts were made to predict 
what was to follow. Weather forecasting on scientific principles 
was not such an easy thing as appears to have been supposed ; 
much required to be done before anything could possibly be accom- 
plished in that direction. On the ground of expense alone, it was 
evident that it was not a matter which could be successfully carried 
out by private means. It was therefore urged upon our own and 
upon several foreign governments that the weather was a subject 
which could only he satisfactorily studied at the public expense, 
and the outcome of the claims put forward on behalf of meteor- 
ology by the British Association and kindred societies was the 
institution of official departments in Holland, France, and England 
early in the second half of the century. 

In England the Meteorological Department was first started as a 
branch of the Board of Trade, the primary object being the collec- 
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tion of marine data for the immediate purpose of gaining an in- 
sight into the conditions prevailing over all oceans, and to bring 
the facts to the notice of seafarers as soon as possible. Admiral 
FitzRoy was appointed director of the new establishment. The 
gallant seaman threw all his energy and enthusiasm into the 
work. Following the conference on Marine Meteorology, held 
at Brussels in 1853, the Board of Trade had issued special log- 
books and instruments to ship captains willing to keep a regular 
record of the changes, several times a day, throughout voyages to 
all parts of the world. From a study of these registers, FitzRoy 
soon discovered that to advance our knowledge of atmospheric 
laws it was necessary to discuss observations made at the same 
moment of time by many observers scattered over a wide area. 
His views on the subject, contained in his Report to the President 
of the Board of Trade in March 1857, are so interesting as to be 
well worth reproduction, being, in fact, the real origin of the method 
now adopted everywhere in tracing the march of weather changes. 

As one illustration of what might be speedily effected by combination, a portion of a 
plan is submitted, which, if fully executed, would throw a light on the atmospheric 
changes over the British Isles and their vicinity, which has been unattainable hitherto. 
I refer to ascertaining the simultaneous states of the atmosphere at certain times, 
remarkable for their extreme and sudden changes, at very numerous stations, on land 
as well as at sea, within an area comprised between the parallels of 40° and 70° north, 
and the meridians of 10° east longitude and 30° west. 

For each selected time (referred to ore meridian) a chart should be compiled of the 
atmosphere within these limits ; and from such charts a great amount of information, 
practically as well as scientifically useful, might be derived. Their intercomparison 
might tend to show the course, progress, and nature of those changes which now seem 
so uncertain and cause so much anxiety to farmers and travellers, as well as to those 
most interested, who are concerned in navigation or fishery; scientific men would 


obtain facts immediately applicable to theories of wind and weather, and to a more 
distinct elucidation of the nature and progress of atmospheric waves. 


Now-a-days there are few who do not believe that storms 
come to us from America, but little more than thirty years ago the 
following was FitzRoy’s view :— 


Ideas have prevailed that cyclones crossing our islands have travelled far, even 
across the Atlantic, from the south-west. Plausible theories and elaborate diagrams 
have been published—intended to show how cyclones had travelled—not only across 
the Atlantic Ocean from near the West Indies, but (having there altered their course, 
or recurved) actually all the way from the coast of Africa. That such storms do 
travel, like eddies, a considerable distance, during two, three, or even four days, has 
been demonstrated, but any further extension of their progress has not hitherio 
been satisfactorily proved. 

The scheme having been approved, preparations were made to 
carry it out, and the necessary information and instruction to 
observers had only just been distributed when the country was 
visited by the storm which caused the loss of the Royal Charter on 
October 25th,1859. The material collected enabled the authorities 
to prepare a series of charts for the end of October and beginning 
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of November, but the charts which were published extended only 
to the longitude of 15° west, or scarcely out of sight of the Irish 
coast, so that we are only shown this memorable storm as it 
existed in our immediate neighbourhood. But, however limited 
the area discussed, we must look upon it as the first attempt to deal 
systematically with a very intricate question, and as such, with all 
its shortcomings, it formed a most important step in the right direc- 
tion, leading to the institution, in February 1861, of the world- 
renowned storm-warnings with which FitzRoy’s name will ever be 
associated. Professor Buys Ballot had proposed a system of 
weather signals before the Dutch Academy in October 1857; the 
plan was adopted, and the signals were first exhibited in Holland 
in June 1860, but there was little or no resemblance between the 
English and Dutch warnings, and although the Dutch still adhere 
to their arrangements, modified forms of FitzRoy’s system have 
become all but universal. 

We may reckon the Royal Charter storm as the beginning of a 
new era in meteorological research. No doubt a great deal of 
general information is to be obtained from the discussion of the 
average conditions deduced from the accumulated observations of 
many years, but for practical purposes averages would be entirely 
misleading in the case of weather sequences, as an average storm 
area or an average fine-weather area has probably not the re- 
motest resemblance to actual fact. The more the question is 
investigated, the clearer does it become that every change of 
weather has to be dealt with on its own merits. An extension of 
FitzRoy’s method of charting the daily conditions shows that the 
weather at any place is largely influenced by what prevails over a 
more or less extensive region of the earth’s surface. The laws 
which Redfield and Reid had found to be applicable to the weather 
within the very restricted limits of the storm-field are found to be 
universally true in all kinds of weather. 

The same year that storm-warnings were first issued to our 
coasts, M. Le Verrier proposed that the principal maritime nations 
should undertake the discussion of the meteorology of the great 
oceans by means of synoptic charts. Of course, in such a scheme 
France was to be allotted the most favourable scene of action— 
the North Atlantic, while England was to play third or fourth 
fiddle in the Indian Ocean. The result was that France was left 
to her own selected sphere, while nothing was done elsewhere. 
Le Verrier had daily charts prepared from a few scattered obser- 
vations, showing the general conditions over a great part of 
Kurope and the Atlantic for eighteen months, from June 1864 to 


December 1865, afterwards published in the Atlas des Mouvements 
généraux de ? Atmosphere. 
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On January 28, 1870, the ss. City of Boston left Halifax, and 
was never afterwards heard of. Shipping intelligence indicated 
that the weather over the northern part of the Atlantic had been 
very severe about this time, and the Meteorological Committee of 
the Royal Society (the Department was now independent of the 
Board of Trade) decided upon attempting the discussion of the 
conditions which prevailed between Europe and America during 
the eleven days ending February 8, 1870. Observations were re- 
ceived from fifty-six ships, the exceedingly stormy character of the 
weather being clearly demonstrated. In concluding the discus- 
sion, Captain Toynbee expressed the opinion that for a thorough 
examination of the meteorology of the district it was necessary to 
have a larger number of observers than had been available 
hitherto. 

Again, in August 1873, a destructive hurricane swept the coasts 
of Newfoundland. ‘There were reasons for believing that it was 
the same storm which had previously visited the West Indies and 
Bermuda, and the Meteorological Committee once more thought it 
desirable to collect facts relating to the changes over Europe, the 
whole of the North Atlantic and a great part of America for the 
entire month. The logs of nearly three hundred ships were re- 
ceived, less than one-half this number being available on any one 
day. The evidence seemed to point to the storm having origi- 
nated near the Cape Verde Islands, thence travelling by the West 
Indies, round Bermuda to Newfoundland and across to Ireland, 
Scotland, and Scandinavia, a track which FitzRoy a few years 
before was inclined to doubt. Several very important conclusions 
resulted from this discussion, which formed a distinct advance on 
the earlier works. 

The Meteorological Institute of Copenhagen, under the direction 
of Captain Hoffmeyer, then commenced a long series of daily 
charts, beginning with September 1873, which have been carried 
on with but short intervals down to the present time. Since Hoff- 
meyer’s death the work has been carried on chiefly at the Deutsche 
Seewarte, at Hamburg, under Dr. Képpen, who has written elab- 
orately on the principal features exhibited during several years 
in succession in the Annalen der Hydrographie und Maritimen 
Meteorlogie. 

A similar series of daily charts was also carried on for many 
years by the Chief Signal Officer of the United States army at 
Washington, but for all the oceans of the globe the observations 
were never sufficiently numerous; at one time they reached a 
total of from 150 to 200, and the results consequently were of a 
very general nature. 

From time to time the cyclones of the Bay of Bengal and the 
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typhoons of the China Sea have been investigated, and in the 
southern hemisphere Dr. Meldrum, of Mauritius, has for many 
years laboured to trace the cyclones of the past forty years. 

It was from the knowledge gained by these and other similar 
discussions that, after a few years, meteorologists felt that they 
might utilize the daily telegraphic reports in endeavouring to predict 
the changes of ordinary weather from day to day, as well as issuing 
warnings for occasional storms. There is no pretence that the 
official forecasts are infallible, but they are now infinitely better 
than they were when they were first started, and perhaps no better 
justification of this can be given than the independent returns of 
the farmers during the hay harvest season of 1889, which show that 
89 per cent. of the forecasts specially issued for their benefit were 
justified, the “‘ total percentage of success”’ in seven out of the 
eleven districts represented ranging from 90 to 95. It is said of 
one, who had ordered a daily supply of the forecasts for the hay 
harvest of the recent wet summer, that after three weeks he 
countermanded the order on the ground that the unfavourable 
predictions were only too true. He probably associated the 
wretched weather with the existence of the forecasts; but it would 
be rash to suppose that the climate has degenerated because we 
are endeavouring to learn all Nature’s secrets. 

Meteorologists, however, are far from satisfied with what they 
already know. All who understand anything of the subject will 
admit that the progress made thus far has been substantial, and 
be hopeful of still greater discoveries in the future. The several 
discussions before alluded to are looked upon merely as indicating in 
what direction to improve subsequent investigations, and it was 
on this enlightened principle that the Meteorological Council, in 
the spring of 1882, decided upon making the occasion of the Inter- 
national Circumpolar Expeditions, which were expressly arranged 
to carry out extensive series of scientific observations round the 
North Pole during thirteen months from August Ist, 1882, to 
August 31st, 1883, a special one for the investigation of the meteor- 
ology of the North Atlantic on a scale hitherto unattempted. 
Some four hundred ships recorded observations for each day, and 
in addition there were about as many stations ashore in Europe, 
Africa, and America, so that the prevailing conditions between San 
Francisco and Moscow could be taken in at a glance. Space does not 
permit of entering into details as to the many interesting features 
which were brought to light: the variations in the extent, shape, 
and rate of travelling, &c., of storm areas ; the importance of anti- 
cyclones, or fine-weather systems, in modifying and regulating the 
movements of storms; the part played by the meeting of the cold 
Arctic current and the warm Gulf Stream near the Great Banks of 
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Newfoundland in developing storm energy, and numerous other 
points. The writer of this article having collected a quantity of 
data bearing upon the méteorology of the North Pacific Ocean in 
September and October 1882, was, with the aid of these Atlantic 
charts, enabled to trace a typhoon stage by stage from the Philippine 
Islands across the Pacific, America, and the Atlantic to Europe, a 
distance of about 14,000 miles, the journey occupying thirty-six 
days, high mountain ranges offering less resistance to its progress 
over land than other weather systems offered to its advance over 
the level sea surface. 

The specially prepared charts of the Atlantic for 1882-83, suc- 
cessful as they were beyond expectation, are not considered 
to have disposed finally of all doubts and perplexities. The 
Americans are now about to try their skill in advancing our 
knowledge of the physics of the globe another stage or two. In 
connection with last December’s solar eclipse, the United States 
ss. Pensacola cruised in the neighbourhood of the African coast 
for about eight months, and the Hydrographic Department at 
Washington is making special efforts to secure the co-operation 
of the commanders of all vessels not only in the North but also 
in the South Atlantic, and along the west coast of South America, 
so that full particulars of the various weather elements or of 
any one of them may be supplied for each day at Greenwich noon, 
from October 1st, 1889, to May 31st, 1890. It is proposed to pre- 
pare charts. showing the recorded facts between latitude 70° north 
and 60° south, and longitude 20° east and 100° west, daily for 
eight months. In a work of this magnitude every single obser- 
vation is valuable, but a paucity of data renders either the whole 
or particular portions of the results misleading, and it is to be 
hoped therefore that every ship-master will endeavour to con- 
tribute something to the work; for, after all, navigators benefit as 
much as, or more than, landsmen by the conclusions arrived at. 

In the foregoing summary of what has been done and is contem- 
plated, it has not been possible to mention every worker and every 
attempt at unravelling the mysteries which have always surrounded 
the weather, but sufficient has been said to show that until within 
sixty years ago practically nothing was known of the causes of 
atmospheric changes and the laws which regulate them. For nearly 
thirty years the subject was in the hands of a few individuals 
who worked independently of each other, but whose discoveries 
led eventually to the official recognition of meteorological study as 
a national institution; and since the establishment of special de- 
partments, designed to exhaustively investigate atmospheric pheno- 
mena ashore and afloat, great strides have been made in elucidating 
the governing features of our erratic weather. Probably there 
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are many who think that the progress achieved in the past thirty 
years has not been commensurate with the cost, but it should be 
borne in mind that while we can take samples of pure air, of fog, 
rain, snow, &c., and analyze them, we cannot bottle up a whole 
weather system, or raise a storm at pleasure, regulate it in all its 
details so as to permit us to examine closely into every feature, and 
then as easily dissipate its violence. Actual weather must be 
studied as it exists in the free and unfettered atmosphere, utterly 
beyond human control, and it is only by dealing with the facts that 
we can hope to extend our ideas. 

The older investigators each argued on his own particular work ; 
one found the storm he had examined to be practically circular, 
another dropped on one which gave unmistakable evidence of the 
wind drawing spirally into the centre, a third found winds blowing 
straight towards the centre, and soon. All were confident of the 
correctness of their own results, but there was little disposition on 
any side to admit that all could be right. With more extensive 
experience, we now see that each of them had observed facts, for 
storm areas are of an infinite variety of shapes, circular, oval, 
elliptical, lemniscated, &c., and even in the same storm the wind 
may follow a truly circular curve in one quarter, a spiral curve in 
another part, and elsewhere in a straight line towards the centre. 

A storm is not a violent aerial commotion, which depends upon 
itself for the energy it exhibits. It is probably wholly dependent 
upon surrounding conditions for its existence, and, according as 
these are favourable or otherwise, so the cyclone as a body moves 
rapidly or slowly, now in this direction, now in that; and the force 
of the wind varies much in the same way. While the centre of the 
hurricane field is indicated by a lower barometer than is met with 
on the outskirts, the absolute height of the mercurial column has 
nothing to do with the existence of a, gale. Sometimes we have 
very rough weather when the barometer stands unusally high, and 
calm, quiet conditions when it is very low. By projecting the 
simultaneous observations over a wide district, on a map, the 
approximate cause of this apparent anomaly is seen to be the rela- 
tion which exists between the height of the barometer at neigh- 
bouring stations. The more nearly alike the readings, irrespective 
of their being high or low, the weaker is the strength of the wind, 
and, conversely, the greater the difference between the barometers 
the stronger the winds. 

These are some of the main features which meteorologists 
endeavour to interpret in advance: the shape and size of a dis- 
turbance, its rate and direction of motion, and the intensity of the 
barometric gradient or difference of readings. If these essentials 
could be correctly estimated, the forecaster could say what winds 
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will be felt in certain districts, and whether strong or light in 
force. But it frequently happens that a disturbance which is 
travelling steadily in one direction for hours or days suddenly pulls 
up and goes off on quite another track, and the forecasts are then 
wrong for several districts, or perhaps for the entire kingdom. It 
is a matter of common observation that the rain predictions are the 
least satisfactory; it is seldom they are absolutely correct as to 
quantity. Anticipated light showers turn out to be persistent 
tropical downpours, and when the conditions seem favourable to 
heavy rain, we at times experience either very little or none at all. 

To all these complicated points the closest attention continues to 
be given, in the hope that eventually the laws which govern them 
may be thoroughly mastered and the problems of weather pre- 
diction be very considerably simplified. At present the wide 
Atlantic is a great obstacle to the perfecting of English forecasts, 
but with the ever-increasing speed of steamships the time is not 
far distant when it will be possible to institute a system of 
information as to the state of the weather over the eastern half 
of the ocean, which can be despatched by telegraph to London 
from the north and south of Ireland in time to enable the officials 
to forestall the advent of every disturbance of importance. It is to 
the study of synchronous weather-charts we are indebted for the 
progress which has hitherto been made in this most abstruse of 
subjects, and, profiting by past experience, it is to an improved and 
more comprehensive system of similar charts that we must look 
for any considerable extension of our knowledge in the future. In 
connection with this very promising field of scientific research one 
point deserves to be mentioned. Many foreign universities and 
colleges have for years had meteorological professorships attached 
to them, with most encouraging results. As yet such an addition 
to our own centres of learning does not appear to have been con- 
templated, but there seems to be no valid reason why in this 
respect we should be so much behind in the race. The British 
Empire, with its vast territories in every continent and embracing 
every variety of climate between tropical heat and polar cold, offers 
almost boundless opportunities for the theoretical and the practical 
investigation of atmospheric phenomena, but for such work we 
require the assistance of trained minds rather than that of chance 
amateur observers. 
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‘*SECOND-CLASS ” CLERGY. 
A ReEpty. 


Mr. Witcox’s article on ‘ Second-Class Clergy,” which appeared 
in the February issue of this Review, deals with a subject of 
more than passing importance, and is of much general interest. 
It is, in effect, an indictment of the system of Patronage in the 
Church of England. It leaves on the mind the impression that 
inferior men are persistently put into positions of importance, 
whilst their superiors in birth, breeding, and education are as 
persistently passed over ; the result being that many able men are 
languishing in obscurity, the educated laity are condemned to listen 
to illiterate ‘‘ literates,” or to University men who have either not 
aimed at, or not succeeded in taking, Honours, and that as a 
natural consequence, many of our able young Honour men, dis- 
gusted with the state of affairs, turn their attention to other pro- 
fessions than the Church, or, after serving a year or two in a 
curacy, give up regular clerical work for scholastic or literary 
pursuits. I sympathize with much that is advanced in that 
article. 

I know that it contains a great deal that is true; but I hope to 
show that the disease is not of quite so acute a character as Mr. 
Wilcox imagines, and that the remedies he suggests would not 
effect a cure. 

Stated broadly, the remedies come to this. Patrons are not to 
be permitted to nominate any man to a living of higher value 
than £500 a year, unless he has obtained such honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge as entitle him to be enrolled amongst (Mr. Wilcox’s) 
** Second-Class’’ clergy, or has elsewhere passed an equivalent 
examination; nor are they to be permitted to appoint any man 
to a living until he has been at least ten years in orders, or, in 
the case of a “‘ literate,” twenty years. There are other subsidiary 
remedies suggested, such as a stricter examination for Priests’ 
Orders on the part of bishops; making the M.A. degree a reality 
at Oxford and Cambridge on the part of the Universities; but 
these only point in the same direction as the first remedy suggested 
so that it is not unfair to say that Mr. Wilcox’s remedies resolve 
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themselves into an examination test, and a limit of time before © 


which no man shall be allowed to become an incumbent. 

It may be well to add that Mr. Wilcox defines ‘‘ Second-Class ”’ 
clergy to mean men who at Cambridge have ‘‘ obtained a Second 
Class in the Classical Tripos, Wranglers below the twentieth, and 
- men lower still in each Tripos if they have obtained double 
honours.”’ 

Whatever at Oxford may be regarded as equivalent to such 
positions at Cambridge, would entitle a man to rank as amongst 
** Second-Class ” clergy. 

Mr. Wilcox dismisses with a word Dublin, Durham, and London, 
as hardly needing consideration. He is, perhaps, not aware that 
Dublin has a noble endowment; fellowships more valuable than 
any at Oxford or:Cambridge, though fewer in number; student- 
ships, scholarships, and exhibitions, for which competition is very 
keen ; about a thousand undergraduates, a large proportion of 
whom reside in college, or near enough to attend lectures; 
amongst whom the best men may fairly be supposed to rank as 
high intellectually as the best men at any other University. 

But this is a digression. As regards Dublin, so few of her 
graduates, comparatively, are found in the English Church that 
she need hardly be reckoned with. 

It may help us to a clearer idea as to the matter in hand, if we 
compare the number of Oxford and Cambridge men ordained with 
the men from other universities, colleges, and literates. Between 
1872 and 1889, 12,713 deacons were ordained; of these 3,695 
were from Oxford, 3,875 Cambridge, 514 Dublin, 703 Durham, 
8,328 other colleges, 599 ‘‘ literates.” 

Thus it appears that Oxford and Cambridge men largely out- 
number the men ordained from all other colleges, whilst the 
‘‘literates,” pure and simple, are, in proportion to University men, 
a mere fraction. 

How many of these Oxford and Cambridge men have obtained 
Honours, I have no meansof judging. That men from Oxford and 
Cambridge—and especially men who have obtained Honours—do, 
as a matter of fact, obtain a fair share of patronage I hope to show 
clearly in the course of this article. 

Patrons are very naturally disposed to think much of University 
distinction. There are, no doubt, some patrons who come fairly 
under the description given by Mr. Wilcox—“ a patron may be a 
man, or woman, of scarcely any education, and profoundly igno- 
rant of matters which concern the best interests of the Church,” 
but I venture to assert that such patrons are few and far between, 
as compared with the number who take a wise, conscientious, and 
intelligent interest in the distribution of their patronage. 
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Bishops, Cathedral Chapters, and Trustees, are certainly not 
likely to under-estimate the importance of University distinctions. 

These three classes have in their hands an enormously large 
proportion of the patronage of our church. The Universities 
themselves are patrons of a large number of livings, many of them 
livings of importance. 

“No fool can ever be vicar of ——,”’ said the then vicar of that 
parish to me many years ago. The living was in the gift of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and, so far, has always been occupied 
by a former Fellow of that distinguished College. I did not 
venture to reply that there have been in this world “learned 
fools ;”’ but such a reply, though it would not have been courteous, 
would have been far from untrue. 

No one will doubt that Bishops, Cathedral Chapters, and Uni- 
versities are likely to give due weight to University distinction. 
But how about Trustees ? There are two classes of Trustee livings: 
(1) Those which are in the gift of local trusts; (2) those which are 
in the gift of public trusts, e.g., Simeon Trustees, Church Patron- 
age, and so on. 

It will be found on a careful scrutiny that a very considerable 
number of town livings are in the hands of Trustees. In the case 
of local trusts there is always a danger of undue local influence, 
always a possibility of ignorant men being on the Trust. But the 
probability is the other way. I have myself held three town 
livings, which fairly illustrate the different types of Trusts. The 
first was distinctly local. Every member of it was a layman. As 
is usual in such cases, there was one gentleman who took the 
leading part. He was the brother of a very distinguished Cam- 
bridge man, one who would have been, according to Mr. Wilcox, 
amongst the “First-Class” clergy. The others were men of 
standing, every one of whom had relatives at one or other of the 
Universities. My predecessor in that living was a Crosse Univer- 
sity Scholar, 18th Wrangler, Norrisian Prizeman, and a Fellow of 
his College. 

I remember well his saying to me that if he had his time to 
come over again, he would read less hard at mathematics, and take 
more care of his health. “ For,’ he added, ‘‘I believe I should 
have been a much more effective man in the business of life had 
I cared less for university distinction, more for bodily health.” 

I mention this for two reasons: It shows that (1) in his case 
University distinction had certainly not been a hindrance to 
success, and (2) that such distinctions may be bought at a price 
which impairs efficiency in after life. It seems to me certain that, 
other things being equal, such Trustees would prefer an Honour 
man to one who had not obtained Honours. 
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My second living in the same town, the second largest in 
England, was an illustration of another type of Trust. The 
bishop of the diocese and one of the archdeacons were ex-officio 
members of the Trust, the other three being elective ; one of them 
was a dean (he had been elected before he became a dean), the 
other two were laymen of the highest position in the town. 
Trustees of this type would certainly not ignore University distine- 
tions. The Trustees of my present living are, with one excep- 
tion, University men. Two of them, at least, would come well 
within Mr. Wilcox’s definition of ‘‘ Second-Class”’ clergy. In the 
same Trust are many other livings in this neighbourhood. 

The number of town livings in the patronage of persons who are 
themselves ignorant, or at all unlikely to give due weight to 
University distinction, is very small. If we come to the facts as 
regards the incumbents of such livings we shall find, I think, that 
‘‘the men who have beaten their fellows in competition at college 
have done the same in the race of life and do rise to their proper 
level.” 

I quote, mutatis mutandis, from Mr. Wilcox. 

It is, of course, necessary to remember that many men who go 
out in Honours never seriously give themselves up to clerical 
work. Their aim has all along been to devote themselves to the 
scholastic profession. Of those who take curacies, and do not turn 
aside at a very early period of their career from parochial work, a 
considerable number have met recognition of their merits. One 
of the most successful clergymen in North London at the present 
moment, a man who has for twenty-five years held together a 
large congregation, was fairly high up in the First Class of the 
Classical Tripos. His church, by the way, is in the patronage of a 
layman. It would be easy to give a fairly long list of men now 
occupying important posts in London and other large towns who 
would come well within Mr. Wilcox’s definition of ‘‘ Second-Class ” 
clergy. I am inclined to think that he would himself admit, 
after further inquiry, that such men are not quite so unfairly 
treated by patrons as he has been wont to suppose. 

Let us take the test of figures. In the diocese of Worcester, 
which has 484 benefices, I find that there are only 41 with a 
nett income of more than £500 a year, many of these being in or 
near large towns. 

I have carefully gone through the list of incumbents, and find 
that only two are non-University men. The living of one is in the 
patronage of the Crown, that of the other is in his own gift. 
Neither of these gentlemen hold a town living, so that in their case 
the picture of ‘‘ the educated laity waiting with impatience for the 
end of the sermon” is not applicable. One of them at least is, I 
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have reason to believe, a man whose sermons are not likely to be 
listened to with impatience, either in town or country; of the 
other I know nothing. Of the rest, four are Trinity College, Dublin, 
men, including myself. All the rest are graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

How do they stand as to patrons ? 

Eight have been presented to their livings by private patrons. 
** Ah, here we get at the root of the mischief,” I fancy some will 
exclaim. 

Well, of these eight two would come well within Mr. Wilcox’s 
‘‘ First-Class” clergy. One was Senior Classic, Craven Scholar, 
Senior Chancellor’s Medallist, and Sen. Opt., after which it is 
almost needless to add that he was a Fellow of Trinity. The other 
was also a Fellow of Trinity, Second Wrangler, and Smith’s 
Prizeman. 

This private patron seems to have had a penchant for distin- 
guished Cambridge men, for it is the same individual in each case. 
Two more are graduates of Christ Church, Oxford ; itis, therefore, 
fair to suppose that they are not socially below the mark. Another, 
who is his own patron, was a Second Class Classic and Jun. 
Opt. Two others hail from Trinity, Cambridge; the last being 
from a less distinguished, though highly respectable, College at 
Cambridge. 

After all, ‘‘ our ignorant patrons, one of whom is a woman,” do 
not seem to ignore University distinctions, nor do they seem 
inclined to force on unwilling, intelligent lay folks, men wanting 
either in learning or “ birth and breeding.” 

It would be tedious to go through all the cases. I may, how- 
ever, mention that noblemen appoint to nine of these livings, the 
bishop to five, Colleges to four, the Crown, Lord Chancellor, 
and Trustees to the rest. In none of these cases is it likely that 
Honour men will fail to find full recognition of the value of their 
respective degrees. As a matter of fact, nineteen out of the forty- 
one incumbents in Worcester diocese who hold livings of more 
than £500 a year nett, have taken Honours, to say nothing of the 
Dublin men, whose Honours, we suppose, do not count. 

My first point is, 1 think, clearly made out, viz. that patrons 
do not as a rule take little account of University Honours. I 
should, however, go farther than this, and be prepared to prove 
that in a large number of cases the men who have done the best 
work in town parishes are those whom Mr. Wilcox would probably 
rank as quite Third or Fourth Class clergy; in other words, 
graduates who have not taken Honours and—I hope he will not be 
horrified—“‘‘ literates.”” I am the son of an Oxford man, and the 
grandson (on my mother’s side) of a Cambridge man, and am 
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myself a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, an University to which 
_I am proud to belong, far too proud to flout my Alma Mater by 
taking an ad ewndem degree, and wearing the hood of another 
University. Iam not likely to undervalue the advantages of an 
University education; but a wide experience has taught me that 
in town quite as much as in country parishes, the possession of a 
degree, aye, even of very high Honours, is quite compatible with 
failure to do useful work ; and that, on the other hand, there are 
men eminently qualified to work well in our overgrown towns who 
have never been to an University. I confine my attention to town 
parishes, not because I have any sympathy with the idea that 
country places are beneath notice. There is plenty of shrewdness 
in country people. The well-worn story of Bishop Blomfield and 
the Cheshire farmer is more to the credit of the latter than of the 
former. As the Yankees say, “‘ there is a deal of human nature in a 
man,” and human nature is wonderfully alike in town and country. 
It has been my lot to preach in a large number of pulpits, and 1 
have found that what really interests people in the town will 
interest people in the country, and vice versd. 

Of course I do not deny that there are topics unsuited to a rustic 
congregation, on which a man might preach with profit to a congre- 
gation of highly intellectual men; but I do assert that, nearly - 
always, the man who can command attention in a large town would 
also command attention in a country village. The fundamental 
facts of human life are the same everywhere. The great mass of 
mankind is more readily stirred through the affections than 
through the intellect. He who can make his hearers feel that he 
is dealing with realities, and not with mere abstractions, will never 
have to complain that he is not understood, whether in town or 
country. 

I believe that Dean Vaughan’s sermons would be very profitable, 
with only slight, if any, alterations, to congregations of a very 
different mental calibre from that which gathers together in the 
Temple Church. 

Bishop Frazer could interest a country congregation, and does 
not seem to have complained, when a country parson, of his 
inability to bring his mighty intellect down to the level of his 
parishioners. 

I have heard Bishop Magee preach in a country church on a 
warm Sunday afternoon, when rustics, and townsfolk too, are apt 
to be a little sleepy, but every eye was open and fixed upon the 
preacher in such a way as to show that he was not talking over 
the heads of his hearers. 

It is as great a mistake to suppose that great learning is needful 

for a town parson, as it is to imagine that it is thrown away on 
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country people. There are, of course, here and there town con- 
gregations which mainly consist of intellectual people. Such con- 
gregations are very rare, nor do I know a single case, though 
possibly such cases may be found, where a congregation of this 
sort is ministered to by an ignorant “literate.” I have known 
cases, where men who have no degree minister to highly-cultivated 
congregations ; but these men have “ earned to themselves a good 
degree,” and would have taken Honours in all probability if they 
had been sent to one of our Universities. It is one of the features 
of our Church, on which we may congratulate ourselves, that her 
clergy are drawn from all classes of society. 

I have known and now know men of high intellectual culture, 
men who would be listened to anywhere, who have no Uni- 
versity standing. The late Canon Bardsley, of Manchester, was 
a case in point. Any system of patronage which would have 
excluded such a man from a living of £500 a year would have been 
a blot on our Church. 

The examination test which Mr. Wilcox suggests would make 
matters much worse than they are now. Such a test is in itself 
eminently unsatisfactory. It can only apply to one of the qualifi- 
cations needed for successful work in the Church, viz. the intellec- 
tual. Even in that, it is by no means infallible. 

Cardinal Newman only gota Third Class in “Lit. Hum.” at 
Oxford. The present Archbishop of York was also a Third 
Class man. Yet who would say that these men were intellectually 
inferior to men who beat them at the degree examination? To 
attain high honours, at any rate in classics, a man must have been 
from an early age at a good classical school, and must have given 
himself up to the study of classics, and little else. Boys who are 
fond of general literature, who read voraciously whatever comes in 
their way, may pick up a great deal which will be useful to them 
in after life; but they will rarely come out very high in the Class 
Lists. 

But even if we were to admit that the examination test is a fair 
one from an intellectual point of view, we should be obliged to 
allow that for successful clerical work other qualities, which no 
examination can test, are absolutely needed. Who does not know 
many brilliant failures? You hear of men who, as students of 
Medicine, carried everything before them; but they make no mark 
in the practical work of the medical profession. Why? In some 
cases their manner is irretrievably bad; in others it soon becomes 
apparent that, much as they know of books, they know little of 
the treatment of disease ; in others that, though they can treat the 
disease, they have no skill in treating the patient. 
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In large town parishes, power of organization is a sine qué non 
for success. Many a brilliant scholar has no such power. 

Almost more important than power of organization are tact and 
sympathy. The man who has no tact will never succeed in keeping 
together a large congregation, unless, indeed, he be a man of 
transcendent power as an orator. Even then, his congregation will 
not do the work it ought to do. I know men of very moderate 
intellectual power who are doing splendid work in large town 
parishes, mainly because they know how to make use of the 
material at their disposal. They do not run their heads against 
stone walls. They are always on the watch to oil the wheels of 
the parochial machinery. They never foster feuds by listening to 
and retailing small talk. Like good riders, such men take care 
that though they hold the reins firmly the bit never galls the | 
mouth. They rule without seeming to rule. They do not pretend 
to have either the talent or the time to do everything themselves. 
They know whom to trust, and when they come across willing 
workers they do not worry them by foolish interference. Thus, 
both in the case of their paid and unpaid helpers, they get a large 
amount of work done without friction. For lack of tact and 
temper, some of the most able men I have ever known, in an 
exceptionally wide experience of the clergy, have been utter failures. 
How often one hears of bitter dissensions in a parish because an 
Incumbent fails in quiet firmness. He lets fussy people have far 
too much power, and does not know when to stand firm or when 
to give way. Only experience can prove whether a man possesses 
the moral qualities which ensure success. Here the examination 
test is ‘‘ out of it’’ altogether. Above all other gifts for successful 
work in a parish, I place sympathy. It implies some intellectual 
versatility; but it is often found largely in men who would, 
according to Mr. Wilcox, rank far below the ‘‘ Second-Class” 
clergy. It is less likely to be developed in the man of books than 
in the man of action. It compensates for the lack of many other 
qualities. It is important to a preacher; for without it no man 
ean so throw himself into the thoughts, feelings, needs of his 
audience as to ensure ready attention. It is still more important 
in the less public work of a parish. 

The vicar of one of our largest towns, an archdeacon to boot, is 
simply adored by his people, mainly through his wonderful gift of 
sympathy. His noble church is filled by an overflowing congre- 
gation. Men of position and intelligence drive down to it from 
the outskirts of the town. By rich and poor alike, he is regarded 
as the right man in the right place. No one could call him 
eloquent. I have never heard that he has done anything to prove 
great intellectual power; but walk with him through any part of 
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his huge parish, and you will soon see the secret of his success. 
He knows everyone. You take a cab, and see the cabman’s face 
all alive with pleasure. Of course he expects a big tip? Not a 
bit of it. The vicar is saying, “‘ Well, John, and how long is it 
since you left Mr. Jones’s service? I hope Mary Ann is well. I 
suppose she has grown out of knowledge by this time.” John no 
doubt likes a tip, but much more to him is the fact that the vicar 
remembers him and his daughter. 

Again, I know a “literate” in a large town who has been 
enabled to build a substantial church, to keep together a large 
congregation, mainly composed of working men, to effect reforms 
in many a home which are almost like miracles, to carry on his 
magnificent work for more than twenty years, not through force of 
intellect, nor power of eloquence, nor through any special gift of 
making “‘ the blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia’” sound fine in men’s 
ears, but through a power of sympathy which enables him so to 
‘‘weep with those that weep,” and “rejoice with those that 
rejoice,” that the humblest men and women in the parish feel 
that in him they have a friend. 

Had Mr. Wilcox’s ingenious plan of excluding every man who 
has not attained such Honours as entitle him to rank amongst 
“‘ Second-Class ” clergy been in force neither of these men, eminently 
fitted as they are for their positions—far more fitted than nine- 
tenths of the Honour men one meets—would be where they are, 
doing such good work for their Master. 

Again, there are in London two West End churches which give 
about a thousand pounds each on Hospital Sunday. The vicar in 
each case is a dignitary of the Church, but is in neither case 
within the ranks of the “ Second-Class” clergy, according to the 
examination test. One of these churches had over a thousand 
communicants on Easter-day. 

Some of our most able and eloquent bishops, at least two deans, 
both of whom were eminently successful as parish clergymen, 
though in very different ways, would have been excluded from 
positions of influence had Mr. Wilcox’s suggested remedy for the 
abuse of Patronage been in force. 

That there are abuses, I donot deny. That, now and again, one 
may find in a position of importance a very inferior man is doubt- 
less true. But such cases are becoming increasingly rare. 

The great majority of patrons are anxiously alive to the fact 
that parishes do not exist for priests, but priests for parishes. 
They know that in town parishes where, in a great number of 
instances, income depends upon pew-rents or offertories, the man 
who cannot interest his congregation, and do good work in his 
parish, will soon be in a pitiable condition; they are therefore 
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anxious to select suitable men for the livings in their gift. If they 
can secure men who, having distinguished themselves at the Univer- 
sities, have also shown some power as preachers and organizers, 
some ability to win the affections, and wisely guide the active zeal 
of congregations, they will assuredly not pass over such men in 
favour of ‘‘literates,’”” whose main claim to respect is power to 
say ‘‘ Mesopotamia” in a charming manner, nor in favour of 
University men who do not reach the rank of Mr. Wilcox’s 
** Second-Class ” clergy. University distinction has carried, does 
carry, and will continue to carry great weight with Patrons, but it 
neither does nor ought to outweigh all other considerations. 

I think I have shown that the disease is not so acute as Mr. 
Wilcox imagines, and that his remedies, or, rather, remedy, will 
not cure what is amiss. There are nearly 20,000 clergymen, and 
only about 13,842 livings, of which a terribly large number are 
hardly entitled to be called livings at all. By no possible re- 
arrangement can all men be put into positions of importance. 
Patrons are more and more alive to the pressure of public opinion. 
Few men now enter the Church with the idea of getting a 
family living. Private patronage, the great bugbear of Church 
reformers is much less a power for mischief than it once was. 
Taking a wide view of the subject, I do not think that Churchmen, 
Clerical or Lay, need feel much uneasiness on the subject of 
Patronage, so far, at any rate, as it regards the less dignified 
offices in the Church, though no doubt the day is far distant when 
it will be impossible to point to men who have been placed in 
positions for which they have little fitness whilst better men are 
‘left out in the cold.” 


Henry Sutton. 
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ELECTORAL BLACKMAILING. 


A canpipaTE for parliamentary honours has no sooner been adopted 
by a constituency than he is initiated into the mysteries of local 
needs. All are of a pressing nature; all are for pecuniary aid ; 
and all are abominably impertinent. Not that any candidate or 
member ever openly expresses this thought, however keenly he 
may realise its practical truth. The fact is, members are becoming 
more and more the slaves of eleemosynary constituents. In 
matters purely political, it is only honourable and fair that a 
member should faithfully represent the views of the particular 
party returning him. There the obligation ends. Yet this obliga- 
tion, in the minds of many electors, would appear to be but of 
secondary importance ; the primary consideration is the variety 
and extent of their member’s benevolence. Tyranny commences 
when the constituency require him to contribute to local needs or 
private appeals, further than is expected from any other citizen of 
similar social position. In populous boroughs the evil is not 
always so apparent; but in a widely scattered rural constituency, 
embracing, it may be, from fifty to a hundred villages and two or 
three small towns, it attains serious dimensions, and becomes an 
intolerable nuisance. 

It has become an accepted axiom that, an M.P. is fair game for 
plunder. Friends and opponents alike, with a touching impar- 
tiality, consider him a perennial fountain of charity. The obliga- 
tion to respond is imperative; refusal might imperil his seat. 
The tyranny is as subtle as it is widespread; it over-rides all 
principles of fair play. Elaborate Corrupt Practices Acts, with all 
their fine net-work of pains and penalties, have not eradicated the 
spirit that prompted the abuses against which they were directed. 
In certain particulars they have eased the financial burdens of 
candidates. One door has been closed, but ingenuity has dis- 
covered other and more clever openings. People who would be 
ashamed of an act of personal meanness or imposition, neverthe- 
less consider it perfectly right to solicit a candidate for money on 
the paltriest pretext. By all sections of all parties he is regarded 
as the milch cow of the constituency. 
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To legitimate charity no one can object, provided always the 
demands fall within reasonable limits. This, however, is precisely 
what they do not do. The present practice, indeed, is a species of 
wholesale extortion. Yet it cannot be denied that it is carried on 
openly and unblushingly. A precedent is fatal. Take a common 
instance by way of illustration. 

In a certain village a cricket club is started. The members are 
numerous and enthusiastic ; only funds and material are wanting. 
It is, therefore, quite as a matter of course, duly proposed, 
seconded, and unanimously carried, that the member (and candi- 
date) be asked for a donation. The hon. secretary accordingly 
writes :—‘‘ Sir, Knowing the interest you have always manifested 
in the development of the noble old English game of cricket, it was 
unanimously resolved at our annual meeting that I should, on 
behalf of the members, respectfully solicit from you a contribution 
towards our funds,” &c. Nothing, therefore, remains for them but 
to respond to this patriotic appeal with a donation, accom- 
panied with hearty (though possibly insincere) good wishes for 
the prosperity of the club. The donation is duly chronicled 
in the local press, and straightway the majority of the cricket 
clubs in the division industriously imitate the example. The 
member and the candidate in opposition are deluged with 
letters from cricket clubs, athletic sports committees, lawn 
tennis clubs, friendly societies, swimming-bath companies, et hoc 
genus. All are clamouring, all at once; each needs a courteous 
and generous response to the application. Who can estimate the 
consequences of a refusal? To the candidate, it may signify the 
extinction of his hopes in the locality that considers itself slighted 
in the general distribution of favours. To the member, it may 
mean a diminution of his majority. It may happen (though the 
good sense of editors generally prevents its occurrence), that the 
offended society ventilates its grievance in the local press, contrast- 
ing the niggardly conduct of the one party leader with the 
generosity of the other. Frequently local interests are far deeper 
and stronger and more powerful in their influence upon elections 
than political principles. Indeed, to a deplorable extent, partisan- 
ship is regulated by the attitude of rival candidates to these same 
interests. 

Appeals similar to the following are terribly familiar to the 
aspirants to a seat in St. Stephen’s:—‘Sir, We feel certain 
you will be happy to hear that we have recently, after great labour, 
secured a suitable site for our proposed chapel. The difficulties it 
has been our lot to encounter were many and various. Not the 
least was that of spiritual indifference, undermining gradually but 
surely the good work of earnest labourers in this portion of the 
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vineyard in former days. This lukewarm interest was undoubtedly 
attributable to the almost insuperable difficulties that lay in the way 
of obtaining a convenient place of meeting. In country districts 
the means of our members are necessarily limited. We are, there- 
fore, compelled to have recourse to the generosity of those whom 
we know to be in entire sympathy with the object we have in view. 
After exertions and sacrifices, with the recital of which we will not 
weary you, we succeeded in obtaining a favourable piece of ground. 
All that is now needed is the erection of a plain but substantial 
meeting-house. The accomplishment of this purpose will prove 
not merely an inestimable boon to the members in the village and 
throughout the neighbourhood, but will revive their latent spiritual 
enthusiasm, and stimulate their zeal in the cause. Aware, as we 
are, that you have many calls upon your generosity, we nevertheless 
venture to appeal earnestly to you to aid us in our laudable under- 
taking. We should be happy, therefore, to receive your contribu- 
tion to head the list of subscribers,” &c. 

The delighted recipient of this favour will have the pleasure of 
knowing that his opponent is at the same time probably perusing, 
with equally jubilant feelings, a duplicate of the same. “ Sir,” 
writes another correspondent, “‘ Among the many doubtless meri- 
torious objects for which your aid is solicited, few, we believe, can 
have greater claims upon your favourable attention than those 
having for their ultimate aim the restoration or beautifying of those 
venerable edifices wherein generations of our forefathers have 
worshipped. It is our privilege to plead, more especially, for 
support towards the fund for restoring to its original beauty the 
dilapidated west porch of our ancient parish church. In the 
process of restoration no pains nor expense will be spared in re- 
producing with the utmost fidelity the architectural features of the 
original design. We feel assured of your cordial approval of the 
proposed scheme, and we therefore with the greatest confidence 
appeal to you for assistance,” &c. 

Then comes to hand a well-thumbed brief:—‘‘ James Jones 
has had the misfortune to lose a valuable cow. As he is in poor 
circumstances, and has a large family entirely dependent upon 
him, it will be impossible for him to replace the animal. This is 
a thoroughly deserving case, and we sincerely trust that you 
will do what you can to assist him to repair his loss. The 
smallest contribution will be thankfully received.” A blank 
space is considerately left for the member’s signature and con- 
tribution. Then follow the signatures and donations of the 
neighbours, and a statement as to the exact amount now required 
to console him of the large family. It may, perhaps, happen that 
the recipients of the brief have conveyed to them a carefully- 
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guarded insinuation that the bereaved Jones can be relied upon to 
** vote straight.” 

Political representation, actual or prospective, thus transforms 
men into fountains of consolation for those who suffer loss through 
the (timely or untimely) death of cows, horses, and even the 
humble but useful pig. 

** Sir,”’ writes another friend of the friendless to the friend of all, 
“I take the liberty of asking you for help towards purchasing a 
patent flexible-jointed cork leg for John Smith, a veteran soldier. 
He was severely wounded in the leg while fighting his country’s 
battles on the scorching plains of Burmah. He was invalided 
home after serving old England faithfully for eighteen years. He 
has no pension, but he has a large family. Not long since his leg 
was amputated. He has had a long illness, but is now recovering. 
Being afraid to go into the workhouse, and being almost destitute, 
a few of us have tried to do what little we can towards relieving his 
pitiable condition. He believes that with an artificial leg of the 
kind we have described, he would be able to go about his work 
again. And we hope you will generously head the list of contri- 
butions on his behalf.” 

Thus, ‘ to relieve the wretched” is supposed to be as much a 
part of the duty of political aspirants as it is that of ministers of 
religion. -Grief can be assuaged, public enterprize stimulated, or 
semi-public fads gratified, by the unhappy politician’s liberality. 

Hitherto these appeals have been confined to the electors. But 
the virus is transmitted. Their sons would appear to have in- 
herited the complaint, as the following extract from the Stamford 
Mercury, of Friday, May 2nd, will prove :—. 

BOURN.—A New Departure: Bourn Boys aND THE New Memper. -— The 
rising generation at Bourn are not minded to be behind the times. They have that not 
uncommon thing—a ‘‘ want,” and they have adopted the time-honoured plan of their 


elders in bringing their ‘‘ want” under the notice of the member. On Saturday the 


subjoined petition of the boys, signed by some scores of them, was duly presented to 
Mr. Cust. 


“To H. Cust, Esq., M.P. 
‘‘ Bourn, April 23, 1890. 

** Srr,—Will you be so good as to try if you can get us boys a Recreation Ground ? 
We have no field where we can play cricket, or football, or anything. No one cares 
for us, like they do for the boys at Sleaford and Stamford, who have just had a jolly 
playground given to them. 

‘* We know a fine level piece near Bourn station, just like a park. We should be glad 
if you would help us to get that, and we do hope we shall not be disappointed. We 
have signed this petition, which Mr. Pask says he will show to you. You will be sure 
to do something for us, because you know what boys want.” 


The enterprise of the youngsters deserves to be rewarded with success. A con- 
venient recreation ground for them would prove an inestimable boon. 


Naturally, the member gleefully responds. The recreation 
ground is obtained, and on Whit Monday he has the honour of 
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formally declaring it open, amid the cheers of the boys and a 
flourish of trumpets. The member pays the piper. 

Instances might be indefinitely multiplied. There is scarcely a 
charitable object, sacred or secular; there is scarcely a project, 
from a horse-race to a Sunday-school treat; there is scarcely a 
society, from those devoted to missionaries to the heathen or 
the conversion of the Jews, to amateur dramatic and minstrel 
societies, to which he is not invited (and expected) to lend his 
patronage and support. I expressed an opinion at the outset that 
this system of electoral blackmailing is abominably impertinent. 
There are few members of Parliament whose unfortunate experi- 
ence will not fully demonstrate the truth of this assertion. On the 
grounds of common honesty and independence, it cannot for a 
moment be defended. It stands self-condemned. It is degrading 
to the electorate, and it is insulting to the common sense of the 
representative. His function should be to represent faithfully in 
Parliament the political opinions of his party, and not to subsidize 
charities, however deserving, or to support large families and ideal 
institutions, however impecunious. For a member to lift his voice 
against the harpies’ cry would be disastrous to his future 
prospects. He is helpless. His tenure of office is essentially so 
insecure that it would be a suicidal policy for him to take any 
Quixotic step that would court defeat. Here and there a member 
is found who possesses sufficient courage to resist the infamous 
custom. It can only be abolished or mitigated by individual 
action; it is completely beyond the control of legislation. On 
this question, members of all sections could show a united front. 
In the suppression of this evil, Home Ruler and Unionist could act 
in harmony, Tory and Radical could agree. Will they ? 


JosEPH J. Daviss. 
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In the year 1586 there was great rejoicing among the Huguenots 
over the marriage of Henry, first Prince of Condé (since the defec- 
tion of Henry IV., their acknowledged leader), with Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, a member of one of the oldest Calvinist families. 

The Prince was the son of Louis Prince of Condé, the hero of the 
party, killed at Jarnac, cousin of Henry of Navarre. The marriage, 
hopeful at its commencement, was disastrous at its close, for within 
two years the Prince died of poison at St. Jean d’Angely in 1588. 
Some of his servants were tortured, a page was executed, and sus- 
picion rested on the Princess herself. She was kept in seclusion 
till after the birth of her son Henry II. She was tried by commis- 
sioners, and even threatened with torture, to be deferred, according 
to the law, till forty days after her delivery ; but so much joy was 
felt when, five months after her husband’s death, she gave birth to 
an heir, that the harsh threat was not carried out. She was kept 
in prison, but appealed, as being, by marriage, a Princess of the 
Blood, to the Parliament of Paris, which took seven years to adju- 
dicate on the case, and at the end of that time gave a decision in 
the Princess’s favour, and annulled the proceedings against her. 
Her child remained in the hands of the Huguenots, and probably 
resided at the Castle of Montrond, in Berri, the only possession 
which the Wars of the Religion had left to the family of Condé. 

When the boy was four years old, Henry IV., now King of 
France, and a Catholic, was informed by Cardinal Gondé that if 
he wished to gain the good graces of the Pope he must withdraw 
from the hands of the Calvinists the young Prince of Condé, who, 
the King having at that time no legitimate heir, was the first 
Prince of the Blood, and heir presumptive to the Crown. The 
child was therefore sent to reside at Court until he was seven years 
old, when he came into the hands of his mother, who secured to 
herself the priceless possession of her only child by the surrender 
of her religious opinions, a measure made only too easy by the 
example of Henry of Navarre. On recovering her liberty, the 
Princess made her submission and received absolution at the hands 
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of Alexander de Medici, Archbishop of Florence, the Pope’s legate. 
It is more than probable that the conversion was simulated to 
secure the guardianship of her son. 

Later on we catch two glimpses of the Princess mother, once 
when, directly after her son’s marriage, she was acting as a duenna 
to her daughter-in-law, and in 1616, when her son was being con- 
veyed to prison; the Princess was in the streets, crying out that 
they were assassinating her son. 

The childhood of Henry was probably passed in his Castle of 
Montrond, the ruins of which still overhang the little town of St. 
Arnaud, on the bank of the Cher, and overlook a wide tract of cul- 
tivated France, at that time a wild country covered with forest. 

The Prince’s education was diligently cared for, as we learn from 
the testimony of the Nuncio Bentivoglio that ‘‘ he spoke Latin, 
Italian, and Spanish; and was more acquainted with the abstract 
sciences than princes usually are.” In outward appearance the 
Nuncio, who knew him well, relates that “‘ the Prince was thin and 
small, face lively, full of wit, easy of access, a great talker, and 
therefore easy to be seen through.” 

In 1609 the profligate Court of Henry IV. was startled by the 
appearance of a young beauty, Henriette Charlotte de Montmorenci, 
daughter of the Constable, sixteen years of age, whose charms the 
writers of the time paint with a sort of enthusiasm. She was pre- 
sented at Court by her aunt, the Princess Montpensier. From the 
moment of her appearance she fixed the attention of the young 
nobles who might aspire to her hand, and it was soon remarked 
that her loveliness had not escaped the notice of the King himself. 
Among the earliest of those who sought her hand was Bassompierre, 
who was as conspicuous for his talent and appearance as for his 
birth. He obtained a favourable hearing from the Constable, and 
studied to make himself acceptable to the lady ; but on perceiving 
the state of affairs, the King allowed his own admiration to appear. 
“One day,” Bassompierre relates in his memoirs, “‘ the King drew 
me on one side, and said, ‘ Bassompierre, I am speaking to you as 
to a friend. I am not only in love with, but mad about Mdlle. De 
Montmorenci. If you marry her, and she loves you, I shall hate 
you. If she should love me, you will hate me. It is much better 
that she should not be the cause of a misunderstanding between 
you and me.’” Bassompierre was unwilling to retire from an 
alliance which was very advantageous ; but the King pressed him 
so closely, promising to recompense him, that Bassompierre with- 
drew. The King embraced him, and wept with satisfaction, ‘so 
mean,” says the narrator, ‘‘does passion render a great man in 
his old age.” 


The next suitor was the Prince of Condé. This was an advan- 
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tageous alliance for Mdlle. De Montmorenci. The Prince was 
twenty-two years of age, the first Prince of the Blood, and, in the 
event of the death of the King’s two young children, was heir to 
the throne. The infatuation of the King was so evident that the 
Prince hesitated to press his claims, and desired his Governor, 
President De Thou, to inform the King that he had no wish to 
marry. The King understood the cause of the hesitation ; he sent 
for the Prince, and said, ‘‘ You may marry Mdlle. De Montmorenci 
without any fear on my account.” Condé gave credence to the 
assurance, and the marriage took place at the close of 1609. After 
the splendid festivities which followed, presents of all kinds 
abounded in the Hotel de Condé to such an extent that the Prince 
became suspicious of so much generosity, and withdrew his wife 
from the Court, and established himself at Chantilly, then in the 
possession of the Montmorenci. The King noticed the precaution, 
but without showing displeasure to the husband. On the contrary, 
he tried to gain him over by fresh benefactions. This device 
turned against the King. Condé’s friends warned him of the 
King’s views, who gave grounds for the insinuations. While the 
Prince was at Chantilly, the King appeared at the gate of the 
chateau in the guise of a French nobleman. The porter recognized 
him, and refused him admission. He returned during the night 
to Paris, accompanied only by two equerries and some grooms ; but 
the party, small as it was, roused the villagers and their dogs, and 
was pursued as a body of thieves. 

Reports of these proceedings decided the Prince of Condé not to 
allow his wife to return to Court, and he resolved to remove her 
beyond the King’s reach. Then not only gifts ceased, but some 
revenues which the Prince had enjoyed were withdrawn, which did 
not render him more docile. He indulged in complaints and 
murmurs. The King replied by menaces. The Duke of Sully was 
ordered to signify to Condé that he must silence scandal by bring- 
ing back his wife to Court, where she would be in perfect safety. 
Sully was the last person in the world to whom such a delicate 
negotiation should have been entrusted. Far from glossing over 
his impertinent commission, he threatened the Prince with the 
King’s anger, and, by a mixture of threats of exile or imprisonment, 
succeeded in so awakening Condé’s just wrath that the Prince 
decided on carrying off his wife. 

He had already prepared his chateau of Verteuil, on the border - 
of Picardy. He reached it on 29th of November with his wife and 
mother. A few days after he was invited to a hunting party in the 
neighbouring forest, and the Dame De Trigny, who had been gained 
over by the King, pressed the Princess to dine with her. The 
young Princess approaching the window, cried out to her mother- 
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in-law, ‘‘Oh, Madame, there is the King!” The Dowager, in 
great wrath, ordered her horses to be put to her coach, refused all 
entreaties to remain, and poured out reproaches against all the 
parties concerned, including the King. When her son returned in 
the evening she told him all. 

The Prince felt there was no safety on French territory, and on 
the morrow, two hours before daylight, he started for the frontier. 
The Princess and one of her ladies were on the pillions behind the 
grooms. Two gentlemen formed the escort. Early in the day they 
reached Landrecies, the first town in the Low Countries. 

These provinces were then governed by the Archduke Albert and 
the Infanta Clara, his wife. They maintained a Court of extreme 
decorum. ‘‘ Pleasures there were, but with no excess. The men 
occupied themselves with business; the women worked with their 
needle, following the example of the Archduchess, and superin- 
tended their own households.” 

“The Regents,” says Bentivoglio, “studied to advance the 
prosperity of the country, and dreaded nothing no such as to see 
it troubled by the fear of war, and on this ground Henry IV. built 
his hopes that he should force them to surrender the Princess of 
Condé.” 

Sully relates the manner in which the news of the escape was 
received at the French Court. 

The King rose from the card-table, walked backwards and for- 
wards, uttering exclamations of anger, while the courtiers, affecting 
a sorrowful air, turned aside to hide their laughter. In the 
Queen’s apartment the joy was not concealed ; but the most curious 
scenes occurred at the Council, which the King insisted on sum- 
moning, though it was now night. The first speaker suggested to 
send an important person to make Condé aware of the impropriety 
of his proceedings, and to persuade him to return with his wife. 

** And your opinion ?”’ said the King, turning to Sully. 

‘* This business,” replied Sully, “‘ is too important to be decided 
on in haste. I have been dragged out of my bed, and my judgment 
is only half awake.” 

‘* Peace!” said the King. ‘‘ Say what is to be done now.” 

Sully hesitated a moment, and replied, ‘‘ Nothing, nothing, Sire; 
when the Spaniards know that you care nothing for the Prince and 
Princess they will give them up.” 

This was not the counsel that was desired. 

Jeannin having had time to consider the wishes of the King, 
recommended instant pursuit of the fugitives, to bring them back 
by fair means or by foul, to demand their surrender from the 
Archduke if they had succeeded in reaching his territories, and in 
case of refusal to declare war. 
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This was the advice which Henry IV. sought. It was decided 
that Praslin, the Captain of the Guard, should set off immediately 
and signify to the Archduke the King’s demand. When the 
Council rose, Sully said, ‘‘ Sire, I was aware that, having had no 
time for reflection, I should say nothing worth hearing ; but if you 
had allowed me two days, I should have given you very good 
advice.” 

Praslin started, provided with orders to the Governors and com- 
manders of troops to give him every support. He might, it is 
supposed, have captured the Prince, because the Archduke, not 
wishing to break with the King, requested Condé to seek another 
asylum. He had to make a long journey within the French 
frontier to reach Germany. As to the Princess, to spare his un- 
willing hosts, the Prince proposed to take her with him; but the 
Archduchess could not reconcile herself to the blame she would 
incur by allowing the young Princess to be exposed to such 
hazard, but she promised Condé that his wife should remain in 
Brussels. 

Henry IV. not haying succeeded in his first attempt, resolved to 
employ artifice and force, if necessary, to bring the Princess back 
to Paris. 

It appears that the Princess of Condé, if little pleased with the 
King’s admiration, was not insensible to the delights which had 
surrounded her in Paris. Gifts, fétes of which she was the star, 
flattery, attention, honours, which resembled adoration. In the 
gloomy court of Brussels, with the restraints by which her 
husband’s jealousy surrounded her, separated from him, and 
guided by the ladies whom the King had gained over, this beautiful 
girl of sixteen allowed herself to be entangled in a correspondence 
with the King, in the usual high-flown style, which she only con- 
sidered as a romance. Henry signed himself “the Shepherd 
Celadon,” she called herself ‘the Nymph Galatea.” He had a 
coat-of-arms drawn out, in which her initials were entwined with 
his. 

The Princess was a most unwelcome guest at Brussels. To 
procure her return to France was now pressed upon the French 
ambassador, and to his assistance was sent D’Estrées, with orders 
to risk everything to attain the object in view. Negotiations were 
the first scheme ; the King required that Condé should return to 
Brussels, where he arrived on 23rd December. From that time 
there was a ceaseless interchange of proposals, all without result, 
because, says Siri, ‘much was said about the Prince, and very 
little about the Princess, who was the real object of the move- 
ment.” 

Interests were much divided at Brussels; the Archduke dreaded 
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that the anger of the King should be poured on him, while the 
Spanish Council saw a means of exciting civil war in France, and, 
to add to the confusion, Spinola, the French Minister at Brussels, 
himself fell in love with the Princess; contriving to be anxious for 
the safety of such precious guests, he prevented their escape. 
Henriette afterwards said, ‘‘ It was my fate to be loved by old men.” 
The King’s agents made the most outrageous proposals to Condé : 
that he should apply for a divorce, which the King would compel 
the Pope to grant ; that he should bring back his wife to France, 
and himself start on a long journey. Condé professed his willing- 
ness to return to France, if a fortified place was allowed to him 
as aresidence. D’Estrées pretended that the husband’s jealousy 
imperilled the life of the wife. A petition for her restoration on 
this ground was presented to the Archduke Albert in the name of 
her father, Montmorenci, a petition which he afterwards repudiated, 
saying that he knew nothing of such a document, but that he 
might easily have been deceived by his secretary, as he did not 
know how to read or write. 

D’Estrées, weary of these fruitless intrigues, now prepared to 
employ violence, and carry off the Princess by armed force. The 
details of the plot are not very clear, but so positive was Henry of 
the success of the project, that entering his Queen’s apartment he 
announced, on such a day and such an hour you will see the 
Princess of Condé here. The Queen gave immediate information 
to the Spanish Minister who started a messenger, who made such 
despatch that he arrived at Brussels before the hour fixed for the 
execution of the plot. 

All the city was in an uproar. Condé demanded a guard; the 
approaches to the Palais d’Orange were patrolled. D’Estrées saw 
that he was worsted, but he stood his ground, demanded an 
audience, and complained loudly of the slander promulgated 
against the King, his master, and required that the guard should 
be removed. Albert replied calmly that there certainly had been 
a conspiracy, probably without the knowledge of the King; it had 
been planned by some injudicious Frenchman, but to avoid diffi- 
culties the Princess should be removed to the palace of the Arch- 
duchess. This was a thunderbolt for D’Estrées, who next sent a 
message to Condé, that unless he returned to France he would be 
held guilty of high treason. Condé was warned that his life was 
in danger; he again escaped from Brussels, and took refuge in 
Milan. All appearance of negotiation was now abandoned, and 
Henry prepared for war. It was difficult to find a plausible 
pretence, as the real cause could not be avowed. One was found 
as to the right of succession to the Valtelline. Spain, strongly 
disinclined to the war, was less in earnest, knowing, as a contem- 
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porary historian writes, that she could always procure a peace by 
surrendering the Princess of Condé. 

An outbreak of consternation came from neighbouring States. 
Who was this new Helen who was to set Europe in a blaze? And 
what a scandal past endurance, that the King’s nearest relative 
should be a fugitive among strangers because he was resolved to 
protect his wife from an aged libertine! 

The real friends of Henry were dismayed; he became gloomy, 
abstracted, only longing to find himself again at the head of an 
army, giving way to dark presentiments, which were afterwards 
called prophetic. I shall die in this city; I shall never leave it. 
Oh! fatal coronation, it will be my death ; for he had proposed to 
crown the Queen, who was to be Regent in anticipation of a pro- 
longed-absence from his kingdom. There was unbridled licence at 
Court; the King’s physicians were busy in finding antidotes to 
poison. The Queen was entreated by her ladies not to taste food 
sent from the royal table. Preachers declaimed openly against 
the immorality so disgraceful to a man of the age of Henry. But 
the dagger of Ravaillac was destined to put an end to this state of 
things. The coronation of Marie de Medici took place on the 
13th May 1610. Looking down on the brilliant crowd, Henry was 
heard to say, ‘“‘ This makes me think of the Day of Judgment. How 
astonished would all here be if the judge were to appear.” 

The next day Henry started after dinner to confer with Sully at 
the Arsenal. The streets were encumbered by the preparations for 
the solemn entry of the Queen. In a narrow street, blocked by 
some waggons loaded with wine, Ravaillac climbed up by the 
wheel, and, though there were five persons in the coach, he suc- 
ceeded in stabbing the King to the heart. 

France was entirely stunned by the event, but there was no 
excitement in the provinces. Marie de Medici calmly assumed 
the reins of government. 

The first subject of deliberation for the Council of Regency was 
to put aside the war which the late King was on the point of 
commencing. As the real object of it on the part of France was 
at an end, and Spain, on the other side, was entirely averse to it, 
it was not difficult to arrange a satisfactory settlement of the 
question nominally in dispute. Next to the war, the return of 
the Prince of Condé engaged the attention of the Council. On the 
first rumour of the King’s death, the Prince had rushed back from 
Milan to Flanders, and appeared unexpectedly on the 19th of 
June. His reception was not cordial. He spoke sternly to the 
Princess of the frivolity she had displayed, and complained bitterly 
of the charge of ill-usage which had been preferred against him in 
the name of the Constable; but this difficulty was met by the 
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President Jeannin, who confessed that he had drawn up the in- 
dictment by the express order of the late King, and entreated the 
Prince’s pardon for it. They were surrounded by persons whose 
interest it was to embroil the houses of Condé and Montmorenci, 
but a husband of twenty-two and a wife of sixteen years could not 
see each other daily and remain estranged; the reconciliation 
became complete. 

The Queen Regent offered no excuses. She simply allowed the 
return to Paris, in spite of the fears, not unreasonably entertained, 
that Condé would render her position as Regent unstable; and so 
soon were these fears justified that many of the nobles absented 
themselves from the coronation of the young King, which took 
place in October 1610. 

Under unfavourable circumstances began the feeble regency of 
Marie de Medici, whose weak nature, and the detestation in which 
her favourite D’Ancre was held, emboldened the members of the 
great houses to cause disturbance from their petty jealousies; and 
their wives added to the embarrassment by their contending claims. 
Sometimes it was a question of precedence, sometimes a right to 
an apartment at the Louvre, or the privilege of a seat in the 
Queen’s presence, or the right of entry to the courtyard of the 
palace. The hangers-on joined in supporting their chiefs; the 
quarrels and reconciliations of the noblesse were as frequent as 
they were frivolous, but not the less mischievous to the State. So 
disturbed was the condition of the capital that the Queen forbade 
the opening of the fair of St. Germain, saying it was better that 
five hundred merchants should be ruined than that the State 
should be in trouble. 

To these elements of confusion was added, in 1612, the pro- 
posal of the Queen Regent to marry the young King to an Infanta 
of Spain, and his sister Elizabeth to the Infant. A council was 
summoned to consider the proposition. Condé, Soissons, the 
Constable, and their adherents were strong in opposition, and they 
were supported by the Calvinist party, to whom such an alliance 
was especially obnoxious. Condé demanded a vote, but Guise, with 
the audacity of his race, rose, and looking fiercely at his opponents, 
said: ‘“‘ What is there to deliberate about ? The plan is so plainly 
advantageous that we have only to thank God for permitting, and 
the Queen for procuring, it.” The ministers applauded, the op- 
ponents were mute; Condé and his party retired in dudgeon, as 
his father-in-law said, having neither the spirit to fight or fly. 

Now also the nobles began to put their hands into the ex- 
chequer, and to take unblushingly a toll upon all sorts of public 
improvements, on the creation of titles, on sinecure places. All 
fraud seemed allowable, if only it were lucrative. Governors asked 
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for reinforcements which they did not enrol; remainders were 
given to the third generation. Salaries were paid twice over, from 
the greatest to the least. Some claimants obtained dowries for 
their daughters, some the payment of their debts. It was a uni- 
versal pillage. The Prince of Condé had a gratification of “ six 
cent mille livres.” But in the spring of 1614 misunderstandings 
again arose. The Princes, Condé at their head, retired from Court. 
The demands now were for the investigation and diminution of 
pensions, and for the summoning of the States-General, the dis- 
missal of obnoxious ministers, and the postponement of the 
Spanish marriages. 

The States-General met in 1614, but the party of the Princes 
was still in revolt. Each retired to his government and pro- 
vince. They levied troops, and made a show of war. The Regent 
sought an accommodation, and some of the terms were agreed to, 
but in a month Condé was again in opposition. The Chambers of 
Parliament assembled, and invited the peers to join them, and to 
form a council for consideration of the affairs of State. The 
Queen forbade the attendance of the nobles. Condé had the weak- 
ness to obey. The triumph of the Court was but momentary. 
D’Ancre’s dismissal was demanded, and his murder planned, but 
for the moment he obtained the fortress of Amiens, and placed 
a strong garrison there, while Condé started for his government, 
and declared openly for the Calvinists. The surprise of the 
ministers was extreme; the monarchy was in great danger. The 
revolted nobles held Guienne, Picardy, Normandy, Poitou, Berri, 
Anjou, and Maine, and the scattered Calvinists supported them. 
Marie de Medici, with her usual weakness, was willing to sur- 
render everything to the insurgents, but a powerful supporter, in 
the person of Richelieu, was emerging from obscurity to strengthen 
the Queen’s hand and introduce firmer counsels. 

The tension was great between Condé and the Regent, when she 
started for a long procession through France to complete the 
Spanish marriages. The Regent ordered Condé and his followers 
to attend her, which he did with a retinue that amounted to a 
small army, and more than once a battle was imminent, but again 
a shadowy reconciliation was effected. 

But his success dazzled and ruined Condé. His return to Paris 
was a sort of triumph. Everyone seemed to imagine he was to be 
in future the fount of honour, and he believed it himself. He was 
more courted than the King. In the intoxication of success, he 
did not moderate his words or his actions; he lorded it over the 
Court, and distributed employments and promotions at his 
pleasure. The Regent herself submitted. 

Sully warned her of the result of her weakness. “‘ In the present 
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state of things,” said he, ‘‘in a few days all authority must pass 
into the hands of the Prince of Condé; two great powers are in- 
compatible. The nobles and the common people are for the 
Princes; your authority will be gone. I do not believe you are 
safe in Paris. I would rather see you and your son in the open 
country with a thousand horsemen than in the Louvre.” The 
Regent woke up to the situation, and began underhand intrigues 
with the enemies of the Prince. Rumours reached the ears of the 
Princes, who arranged that they would never be all at one time at 
the Louvre; this precaution saved Mayence and Bouillon, but 
ruined Condé. 

On the 1st September, the Prince of Condé presented himself at 
the meeting of the Council. The Queen sent a message to her son 
to come to her private apartment. On the King’s departure, 
M. De Thenines and his two sons surrounded Condé, demanded his 
sword, and declared him a prisoner. It was on this occasion 
that the Prince’s mother drove through the streets of Paris, 
exhorting the citizens to rescue her son; but the only result was 
that a mob of the lowest of the people rushed to the magnificent 
hotel of the minister D’Ancre, and sacked it. The Court party 
was delighted that the fury of the populace was concentrated on 
furniture and jewellery ; it had feared something more formidable. 
While the Prince was being conveyed to prison, the carriages of 
the Queen were being loaded in the courtyard of the palace with 
money and the crown jewels, to effect their removal if the plot had 
miscarried. 

The King read an Address to the Parliament that it had cost 
him much pain to proceed to extremities against his cousin, and 
recapitulated charges of conspiracy against him. On the night of 
the 24th of September, Condé was removed from the guard-house 
in the Louvre, where he had been for three weeks, to the 
Bastille. The Regent, in the meanwhile, sent agents to treat with 
the remainder of the malcontents, who submitted without diffi- 
culty. They signed the humblest of renunciations, were acknow- 
ledged as good and faithful servants of the Crown, were reinstalled 
in their posts, and no mention was made of the liberation of 
Condé. The only hope that remained to him was in attempting to 
tamper with his guard; but it was useless, and at twenty-eight 
years of age, from the height of power, the Prince of Condé entered 
upon a captivity of more than three years’ duration. It was on the 
1st September that Condé was transferred from the prison in the 
Louvre to the Bastille. 

Whether the stories of dungeons, oubliettes, and torture- 
chambers, were well founded or not, it is certain that the Bastille 
was @ very stern prison. Entirely reserved for political prisoners, 
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who were sent there without any form of trial, and were detained 
in some cases from five to twenty years, often till death liberated 
them. 

After years of imprisonment of those prisoners whom it was not 
thought prudent to liberate, much intercourse was allowed among 
themselves. They had their own servants, often dined together, 
and played games; but the seclusion was by no means diminished, 
and permission to walk on the walls was only allowed as a special 
favour, or on account of serious illness. The death of these 
untried prisoners within the walls of the Bastille was not desired. 

A few months after her husband’s incarceration, the Princess 
of Condé presented a petition that she might be allowed to visit 
him ; the stern answer was returned that she might see him, but 
only on the condition that she should remain with him and share 
his captivity, however long it might last. This Henriette ac- 
cepted, and at nineteen years of age, on the eve of Corpus Christi, 
this young wife, described as the most beautiful woman of her 
time, voluntarily shared her husband’s fortunes. Two sons were 
born to them in the following years. Neither of them lived; the 
gloomy Bastille was not a place in which the fragile children of the 
House of Condé could be reared. 

The Regency of Marie de Medici was one long scene of con- 
fusion and disorder. The feeble Louis XIII. oscillated between 
one favourite and another. In the fourth year of Condé’s im- 
prisonment, the minister, who had to secure himself against the 
Queen Dowager, bethought himself of liberating Condé. For three 
years the Prince, whose offences were not clear to everyone, had 
languished in prison. The nobles began to murmur about so long 
a captivity; the minister was made aware that negotiations had 
been set on foot between the party of the Princes and Marie de 
Medici to obtain his release, and he desired to secure the help of 
his former antagonist. 

In the middle of 1619, the severity of Condé’s imprisonment was 
relaxed. His wife was allowed to leave the prison ; permission to 
see his friends was accorded to him. Finally the King paid him a 
visit, and Luynes himself went to release him from Vincennes, 
where he had been transported in the previous November. 

On the following day appeared a declaration from the King, as 
favourable as could be desired. After a preamble, in which were 
stirred up the ashes of the Duc d’Ancre and his wife, under the 
name of bad ministers, ‘‘ who wished to ruin everyone, and among 
the greatest mischief which they had occasioned to France was the 
arrest and detention of our very dear cousin, the Prince of Condé.” 

There was no limit to the compensations to which the partisans 
of Condé considered him entitled. He entered Paris at the head of 
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1,500 gentlemen. As usual riches and governments were showered 
upon him. The Prince openly espoused the cause of the King and 
his minister De Luynes, to revenge himself on the Queen Mother 
for his long imprisonment. 

During the years of Condé’s captivity many of his followers had 
fallen away, and many changes had taken place at the Court. 
The Maréchal d’Ancre, who for many years had the whole control 
of affairs under the nominal authority of Marie de Medici, had 
been assassinated ; his wife Eleonore, whose ascendency over the 
Queen had been absolute, had been burned at the stake. 
** Sortilége,” said the wretched woman at her trial, ‘‘ no other than 
that which a strong will has over a weak one.” 

The King and his mother at last were at open war. She resided 
in her government of Blois, where she maintained a small army. 
Condé was in command of the King’s forces, and he is reproached 
with having allowed a small town to be put to the sword, when in two 
hours a treaty of peace would have been signed and much blood- 
shed spared. ‘It was not for the King to be kept waiting,” was 
Condé’s excuse. A hollow reconciliation was patched up between 
the King and his mother, under the guidance of Richelieu, and 
terminated for a time the civil war. 

The Queen Mother returned to Paris, united her Court to that of 
the young Queen, and gaiety and pleasure had full swing. The 
King went on an expedition to reduce the Calvinists of Bearn, 
during which the minister De Luynes, who had created himself 
Constable of France, allowed the army to be cut to pieces before 
Mantauban, and died of fever in three days. His behaviour as a 
soldier was not thought highly of. His surgeon wrote to his wife, 
‘Do not be uneasy about me, I run no risk; Monseigneur keeps 
me always close to himself.” Condé was hastily summoned to take 
the command of the King’s army, and .by his advice the town of 
Montieu was taken by storm, abandoned to pillage, and the 
garrison put to the sword. Condé is reported to have cited to the 
King the example of Saul, who had brought a curse on himself by 
sparing the Amalekites. The King soon wearied of the war; the 
nobles were jealous of Condé’s influence over the King, and per- 
suaded him to conclude a peace without even allowing Condé to 
be informed of it till he learned it, so to speak, along with the 
nation. Very much irritated, Conde obtained leave to travel, and 
spent much time in Italy. 

The years succeeding the release from prison were chiefly spent 
by the Princess of Condé in retirement, occupied by the birth an’ 
education of her three children. 

Her only daughter, Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, ultimately 
Duchesse de Longueville, and styled “the Heroine of the Fronde,” 
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was born in the year following the imprisonment of her parents. 
She inherited somewhat of her mother’s beauty, but by no means 
resembled her in character. Her life was scandalous, and embit- 
tered her mother’s death-bed. In her youth she was reported to 
be wise and virtuous, but her marriage ruined her. The Duc de 
Longueville, twenty years older than his wife, of repulsive 
manners, and unattractive appearance, was yet a man of consider- 
able ability, and a prominent leader among the restless politicians 
of the Fronde, but he was rich, and the Prince of Condé, greedy of 
wealth, sacrificed his daughter’s chance of happiness to obtain a 
son-in-law of great possessions. Soon after the birth of two 
children, her name became linked with that of the Duc de Roche- 
foucauld, the cynical author of the Mazximes. It was of the 
Duchesse de Longueville that Rochefoucauld wrote— 

Pour gagner son amour, pour plaire & ses beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, je l’aurai fait aux Dieux. 

Mdlle. De Scuderi gives a scarcely veiled portrait of the 
Duchesse, under the name of Mondane, in the Grand Cyrus. The 
beautiful ‘‘ golden locks of her hair, a most noble figure, eyes soft, 
blue and brilliant, her mouth red, and her teeth white and regular, 
complexion bright and smooth, and the most beautiful hands that 
could be seen.” 

Cardinal de Retz says of her, “‘ the Duchesse has naturally 
energy, but she has added to it finish and skill. Her capacity has 
not been assisted by her indolence; there is a languor in her 
movements more bewitching than the brilliancy of other women 
even more beautiful.” 

Another author of Memoires says of her, ‘‘ So eager to gain the 
favour of the populace, so converted as to finish in the retreat of 
the cloister a life which love and ambition had equally agitated.” 
Mdme. De Motheville writes, ‘‘ It was impossible to see her without 
loving her, and endeavouring to please her.” 

On September 7th, 1621, was born Louis de Bourbon, the Great 
Condé, but styled Duc d’Enghien during the life-time of his father. 
In virtue of their relation to the royal family, the father and son 
were called M. le Prince and M.le Duc. As the child was frail 
and delicate he was sent to the castle of Montrond in Berri, where 
in pure air he was reared by peasant women. After the losses they 
had sustained, the life of this son became of paramount impor- 
tance to Henriette and her husband. The boy gradually improved 
in health, and early showed the self-will and imperious temper 
which distinguished him in later life. The Prince himself super- 
intended his son’s education, with the help of a worthy tutor and 
two Jesuit fathers, and thus accompanied D’Enghien entered the 
College at Bourges. He made great progress in his studies. 
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Besides the usual classical learning he was taught history, mathe- 
matics, declamation, riding, and dancing. When the Prince of 
Condé was absent at Court, or with the army, he exacted from his 
son a regular correspondence, and at eight years of age he was 
required to write in Latin. A translation of a letter at the age of 
fourteen has been preserved. He had just returned from Mon- 
trond. ‘It is not without regret that I left so agreeable a residence, 
where, during a stay of three months, I never felt a moment of 
weariness. The fine season, and the beauty of advancing autumn, 
invited me to prolong my stay, but I must obey your orders.” At 
fifteen, he writes to his father, ‘‘ I have kept, it is true, more dogs 
than my sporting required ; you will forgive this fault in considera- 
tion of my ardour for the amusement, but as soon as I received 
your letter I got rid of all my dogs, except the nine you allowed 
me to keep. I have nothing so near my heart as to obey your 
orders.” 

The last child of the Princess of Condé, Armand, Prince of 
Conti, was eight years younger than his brother, and little worthy 
of the race from which he sprang. Deformed in person, with that 
malignity of temper and delight in giving pain too often associ- 
ated with deformity, he was destined for the Church, but when 
D’Enghien had obtained the promise of a Cardinal’s hat for him, 
he declined to take orders. 

The Princess, during the childhood of her family, divided her 
time between Paris, where she inhabited the Hotel de Condé, in 
the Marais, the fashionable quarter, which stood on the site of the 
Odeon Theatre, and the Palace at Bourges, the seat of her husband’s 
government, which had the advantage of propinquity to the 
stately castle of Montrond, whose ruins still overhang the valley of 
the Loire, now a well cultivated country, but which at that time 
consisted of heath and forest, well suited to invigorate the family 
of Condé, so singularly deficient in physical strength, so puny and 
plain, and dwindling with each succeeding generation, that the 
Great Condé said “if the family lasted long enough they would be 
sprites.” 

In 1632 the Princess of Condé suffered the severest trouble of 
her life, in the execution of her brother, the Duc de Montmorenci, 
who, relying on the support of the unstable Gaston, the King’s 
brother, had joined the cabal which ever dogged the fortunes of 
Cardinal Richelieu. He was taken prisoner in actual warfare 
against the royal forces, and, in spite of the efforts of his sister to 
obtain his pardon, was beheaded at Toulouse. Says Siri, ‘‘ There 
was no judge who would have hesitated to condemn him, and no 
other king who would not have pardoned him.” His possessions 
were confiscated, but Condé, with the foresight which had become 
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habitual to him, contrived that the splendid estate of Chantilly 
should be bestowed on his sister the Princess. 

About this time began the glorious period of literature in France. 
Now appeared the many writers of memoirs and contemporary 
history—the splendid- tragedies of Corneille, the philosophical 
writings of Pascal, the biting sarcasms of Rochefoucauld, and a 
host of less known authors. Now began the opening of salons, 
where the newest books, the freshest epigrams, were criticized ; 
where a poet’s reputation was made or marred; where Richelieu, 
who had failed as a dramatist, sat in judgment on the Cid. The 
hdtels of Rambouillet, of Condé, and later of Mdlle. Scuderi, 
gathered together the wits of the day. These reunions had their 
weak side in the affected politeness and pedantry of the frequenters, 
one of whom said “ the name of Rambouillet recalls a mixture of 
Roman grandeur and French civilization.” 

This celebrated hétel was on the site of the present Palais Royal. 
Here assembled the famous literary society, the bel-esprit coteries, 
which flourished between 1620 and 1630; a society which united 
men and women by new bonds, mingled the nobles, the members 
of fashionable society, with men of letters, created a new code of 
morals in the midst of a dissolute one, reformed and enriched the 
language. Women, especially, profited by association with men of 
letters. There the art of conversation had its birth. 

We catch glimpses of Condé during this period. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbourg, English ambassador at Paris, relates that the Prince 
of Condé reproached him for the profane swearing of the King his 
master ; ‘‘ that,” said the ready courtier, ‘‘ comes of his gentle- 
ness, for though he could punish his enemies, he refers them to 
God for punishment.” . 

When St. Grau, the director of Port Royal, was imprisoned in 
Vincennes in 1638, the Prince of Condé interceded for him. ‘‘ Do 
you know of whom you speak?” was Richelieu’s reply. ‘‘ That 
man is more dangerous than six armies.” 

The last years of the Prince of Condé were gladdened by the bril- 
liant career of his son D’Enghien. At this time the royal family and 
the Court were under the iron rule of Richelieu, consequently in 
continual intercourse with the minister. The Princess was on inti- 
mate terms with Anne of Austria, the Prince was intendant of the 
King’s household. The quarrels of the Court ladies produced a com- 
plete change in public affairs after the deaths of Louis XIII. and 
Richelieu. Cardinal Mazarin obtained complete influence over 
Anne of Austria, the new Regent. Condé, by the late King’s will, 
had been named President of the Council of Regency. He was per- 
suaded to relinquish his claim. Mazarin viewed with alarm the 
growing power of the House of Condé. The Duc d’Enghien, the 
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idol of the army, had served under his father in the campaign of 
Roussillon, had learned the art of generalship before he was twenty ; 
had won the battle of Rocroi at twenty-three. His father lived to 
see his son’s victories at Thionville, Freibourg, and Nordlingen. 
He was Governor of Champagne, and possessed the fortress of 
Stenay. 

The greed of Condé was insatiable. He demanded the office of 
high admiral, and being refused, retired to his government at Berri. 
His wife remained at Court in very bad humour. When people 
condoled with her upon her son’s wound before Mardyke, she replied 
bitterly, ‘‘I see you regret that he was not wounded worse.” 
Mazarin contrived to appease the House of Condé. The Prince 
returned to Paris to negotiate about the equivalent he was to receive. 
He died, after a few days’ illness, on Christmas day 1646. 

Mdme. De Motteville assures us that ‘‘ he ended his life as a good 
Christian and Catholic, for he gave his blessing to his children only 
on condition that they should live in the Roman Catholic faith.” 
The account this lady gives-of his personal appearance is not flat- 
tering. Those who had known him in youth said that he had been 
handsome, but in his later days he was ugly and uncleanly, his eyes 
were red, his beard was neglected. In his character there were many 
good qualities, but his spirit of order and economy, which degene- 
rated into avarice, had repaired the fortunes of his family, and he 
left a million of livres as the income of his house. 

The Duc d’Enghien, now by his father’s death Prince of Condé, 
pursued that career of victory which procured for him the name 
of the Great Condé. His mother, the Dowager Princess, seems to 
have lived much at Court, and was a sincere friend of Anne of 
Austria. 

The civil war of the Fronde broke out, and so completely were 
all parties turned upside down that Condé:became opposed to his 
brother Conti, and to his sister the Duchesse de Longueville; but in 
1649 the Court, partly from being reduced to great straits, acceded 
to the growing demands of the Parliament of Paris. An armistice 
was proclaimed, and the Princess Dowager succeeded in reconciling 
her children to one another. Condé despised his brother too much 
to hate him, and‘ had always been attached to his sister, and now 
began to adopt her political views ; but the Queen Regent was never 
reconciled to the Duchesse de Longueville, and inflicted on her the 
slights which a woman in power can always contrive to do. Court 
intrigues broke out. The imperious temper of Condé was no match 
for the astuteness of Cardinal Mazarin, who knew when to bend 
and when to strike. The violence of Condé, says Mdme. De 
Nemours, furnished arms against himself; the Duc de Longueville 
was even less inclined to conciliation; they took pleasure in incivility. 
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Visitors of rank waited in the ante-chamber of the Prince, and had 
to depart without an interview. The arrogance of the Prince led 
him into personal insolence to the Regent. The parties so lately 
warring against each other, that is the Court and the Fronde, 
coalesced. They decided to strike by arresting Condé at the Palais 
Royal, and getting hold of Conti and De Longueville. 

On the 18th January 1650 Condé waited on the Cardinal in the 
morning, promising to return with his brother and his brother-in- 
law, in the afternoon, to discuss at the Council some affairs which 
concerned him. From the Palais Royal Condé went to dine with 
his mother, who blamed him for the entire confidence he placed in 
the Court. ‘‘ Believe me,” she said, ‘‘ I know the Court party from 
long experience.” ‘‘-What have I to fear?” returned her son. ‘‘ The 
Queen never treated me so well, the Cardinal is my friend.” ‘I 
doubt it,” replied the Princess. ‘‘ God grant, my son, that you may 
not be mistaken.” On Condé’s leaving her, she resolved to follow 
him, and herself speak to the Queen. 

Anne of Austria had learnt how to dissimulate; she received 
the Princess as usual. The Prince of Condé appeared for a few 
minutes in the Queen’s apartments. It was the last meeting of the 
mother and son. The Queen and Princess Dowager were still 
together, when a message arrived that the Queen was expected at 
the Council. This was the arranged signal for the arrest of Condé. 
Anne of Austria took a friendly leave of the Dowager, whom she 
never saw again. 

At the meeting of the Council, instead of the Regent appeared 
Guiteau and an armed troop. Guiteau approached the Prince, and 
said he had the Queen’s orders to arrest him, Conti, and Longue- 
ville. Surprised but firm, Condé repeated the order to the others 
in a loud voice, and demanded an interview with the Queen, but in 
vain. Conducted by Guiteau, the three Princes went down by a 
private staircase to a dark passage. 

‘‘ Here is what savours of the death of Guise at Blois,” said 
Condé. ‘‘No, Monseigneur,” returned Guiteau ; “if that were the 
intention I should not be mixed up in it.” In the garden were 
closed carriages and an escort, and the Princes were conveyed to 
Vincennes. The fickle Parisians made some little excitement over 
the fate of their late leaders, but it was soon quelled. 

The Count de Brienne was sent to announce the news to the 
young Princess of Condé and the Dowager, and to require of them 
that they should retire to Chantilly with the young Duc d’Enghien, 
seven years of age, and the children of the Duc de Longueville. 

Less forbearance was shown to the Duchesse; but she made good 
her escape, and her lover, the Prince Massillac, carried her off on 
horseback that night, with a few followers, to Normandy, where 
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she hoped to raise an insurrection. The charges made next day in 
Parliament against the Princes were but slight; it was simply a 
case of overwhelming power, borne with a haughtiness and intoler- 
ance which disgusted high and low. The conduct of the Regent 
was grave and reassuring. She showed grief at having to proceed 
to extremities against the Princess Dowager, who had been her 
friend and her consoler in her troubles. The Parliament rejoiced 
to ratify the decree against the Princes; bonfires were lighted in 
the streets of Paris. 

The wits declared that the Cardinal at one haul had caught the 
lion, the fox, and the ape. Thus, on all sides, the party of Condé 
was either defeated or forsaken. He and his brothers are thus 
reported of at Vincennes. ‘‘ The Prince of Conti weeps and keeps 
his bed. M. De Longueville never speaks. M. le Prince sings, 
swears, hears Mass, reads Italian books. When his brother re- 
quested to have the Imitation of Jesus Christ, Condé exclaimed, 
‘ As for me, Sir, give me the imitation of the Duc de Beaufort, that 
I may escape hence as he did.’” 

After the first shock, the Princesses of Condé led a peaceful and 
cheerful life at Chantilly. The Conseiller d’Etat Lenet, a devoted 
adherent of the Dowager, joined the little Court, and became the 
guide of the little party. 

The Dowager had with her her kinswoman—the Duchesse de 
Chatillon, and Mdlle. Gerbier, an Englishwoman, and many young 
persons of both sexes. No one had yet appreciated the fine qualities 
of the young Princess, who now began to exhibit her courage, 
chiefly on account of her boy of seven. ‘‘I already foresaw,” says 
Lenet, ‘‘ how much we should stand in need of the Princess and 
that young Prince.” The many suggestions made to the Dowager 
distracted her judgment. 

Sometimes it was timidity and avarice, sometimes courage and a desire for revenge, 
and the wish to recover freedom for her children. At length we got her to believe that 


while a war was being carried on at a distance she might remain undisturbed at her 


house at Chantilly, and wait for the outbreak against Mazarin, which was sure to 
come, 


During the negotiations which Lenet was secretly keeping up 
with the followers of Condé with very little success, the life at 
Chantilly was not unpleasant. Lenet says :— 


I used to go to Paris unknown, and when at Chantilly had the honour of attending 
the ladies. The Dowager had an agreeable wit and a sparkling conversation; she 
spoke with sorrow of the Queen’s ingratitude to her. She described with horror the 
character of Cardinal Richelieu. The evenings were agreeable. After the usual prayers 
had been said in the chapel, which everyone attended, all the ladies returned to the 
apartments of the Dowager, where they played games and sang ; there were fine voices, 
agreeable conversation, and stories of Court intrigues, and gallantry which made life 
pass pleasantly to us attendants, though we shared sincerely the grief of the two 
Princesses. The young ladies were grave or gay, according to the visits they received 
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or expected; they walked on the edge of the lake or in the alleys of the park and 
gardens, or read romances in the balconies. Never was there such a beautiful place, 
nor such a beautiful season, nor such good company; but suddenly, at eight in the 
morning of the 11th April, the news I had expected came and destroyed all our 


pleasure. . 

Reports came in that troops were approaching Chantilly on both 
sides, having last night taken up stations in the neighbouring 
villages. 

The Princess sent scouts, who confirmed the reports. After 
dinner, at mid-day, a little council was held. All agreed there was 
no safety at Chantilly for the Princesses, and still less for the little 
Duc d’Enghien. Lenet now began to develop his plan, that the 
boy should be taken beyond the Loire, where his name might 
enlist followers, but the young Princess rose and said that nothing 
should separate her from her child. The Princess Dowager spoke 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Since both,” she said, ‘‘ had the same 
object, that of securing the safety of the little Duc, the hope of their 
house, they would put themselves beyond the reach of persecution, 
and bring up the child in the fear of God, for the service of the 
King.” 

At this point the conference was interrupted by the arrival of a 
bishop, coming on business of confirmation of some of the servants. 
At 5 o’clock an agent of the Princess reported having seen one of 
the King’s gentlemen, who allowed that he was going to see the 
Princess on important business. This news, combined with the 
approach of troops, left no doubt that the gentleman was the bearer 
of an order of arrest. There were only a few minutes to decide in. 
One of the Princess’s equerries announced that M. De Vouldy had 
arrived at the chateau, and demanded to present letters from the 
King. Then the Dowager consented to retire to her bed-room, and 
counterfeited illness. Lenet passed in all haste to the young 
Princess’s room, who was in bed with a cold and fever, but as soon 
as she perceived that the moment for action had arrived, she rose, 
put Mdlle. Gerbier in her place, and hid herself behind her 
mother-in-law’s bed, with Lenet and the Duchesse de Chatillon, 
while the King’s gentleman was brought into the Dowager’s room. 

De Vouldy having been introduced, presented the lettre de cachet, 
which announced that the King, judging that the residence of the 
Princesses at Chantilly was prejudicial to his interests, had resolved 
to remove them to Chateauroux in Berri, with the Due d’Enghien 
and the children of the Duc de Longueville, and that M. De Vouldy 
was to conduct them by a given route, with orders not to leave 
them. The Princess Dowager replied that she had neither age nor 
strerigth to make so sudden a journey, that she must have time for 
preparation. In the meantime, M. De Vouldy might go and deliver 
to the young Princess the letter with which he was charged, and 
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might then take a walk and amuse himself in the chateau. De 
Vouldy therefore proceeded to the apartments of the Princess of 
Condé ; there he was presented to Mdlle. Gerbier, in her mistress’s 
bed, who so perfectly mimicked her tone, her manner of speaking, 
her reproaches against the Queen and the Cardinal, that she 
deceived De Vouldy, not for that day only, but for a week. He 
thought he might grant a delay on the plea of illness, and in 
answer to some reports from Paris of the escape of the Princess, 
he wrote that he could answer for the contrary, that he saw her 
Highness at all hours of the day. 

On leaving the chamber of the Princess, De Vouldy was taken to 
see the Duc d’Enghien, whom he had asked to visit; but he saw 
only the son of the gardener of the same age, who by Lenet’s 
order had been dressed in the Duc’s clothes, and surrounded by 
governesses and nurses. De Vouldy never suspected the plot. De 
Vouldy was then invited to inspect the gardens, while a second little 
council was being held. ‘‘ As I saw,” says Lenet, “ that they were all 
preparing long speeches, I interrupted the second speaker, as I knew 
there was no time to be lost. I said, ‘I see no better plan than to 
carry off in all haste the Duc and his mother.’ The young Princess 
did not shrink, but fear had taken possession of the Dowager’s 
mind.” ‘‘ Where do you propose to convey them, Lenet?”’ said she. 
‘To Montrond, Madame; and I trust to carry them safely.” ‘‘ You 
wish to have us all made prisoners,” said she bitterly. ‘‘We are so 
already,” retorted Lenet. When calm was restored, Lenet suggested 
that when the mother and child had escaped, the Dowager should 
go to Paris and lay before the Parliament a petition for the release 
of the Princes, to which she agreed. The Duchesse de Chatillon 
decided to remain with her. The journey to Montrond could be no 
longer postponed. A closed carriage was furnished, horses being 
taken separately into the forest. The little Prince, dressed as a girl, 
and carried in the arms of an equerry, who had directions to plunge 
with him into the forest in case of danger, took a final leave of his 
grandmother. It may be noted that if this child had died, society 
would have been no loser ; he became ultimately a terrible domestic 
tyrant, his wife was his continual victim, and his daughter died of 
his ill-usage. 

The little party started, moving with great precaution. The 
Dowager, who had caught her husband’s love of money, was 
anxious to secure a service of gold plate, but Lenet absolutely 
refused to add to the danger of the escape. Another carriage was 
sent out, as if for a drive in the forest. The two parties moved in 
separate divisions. They had to pass through Paris, going in and 
out by different gates. After many adventures, the Princess and 
her child reached Montrond on the 16th April. The Princess 
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Dowager lingered at Chantilly, hoping to receive news of their 
arrival, but on that day she was served with an order to obey the 
King’s command without delay. She made her escape that night, 
and reached Paris before De Vouldy had any idea of her evasion. 

During ten days, hidden in the house of one of her adherents, 
she awaited the assembling of the Parliament. She appeared with 
a petition in her hand in the lobby. She stopped the members as 
they arrived, and entreated their support. ‘‘ As for me,’’ she said, 
with tears, ‘‘ they want to send me toa prison. With what can I 
be reproached, but of being the mother of the Prince of Condé?” 
Some sympathy was expressed for her. She was ordered to remain 
within the precincts of the Palais de Justice, and many of the 
nobility visited her there. On the third day the Duke of Orleans 
came to the meeting, accompanied by his suite. The Princess was 
waiting for him in the corridor, among the crowd. She threw her- 
self at the feet of Gaston, imploring justice for her children. 
Gaston escaped from her grasp, muttering some indistinct words. 
But compassion had little hold on a mind so cowardly as that of 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans. He disclaimed, on the part of the 
Queen, his mother, any intention of harshness to the Princess 
Dowager, but placed before the astonished assembly an inter- 
cepted copy of a treaty concluded at Stenay, by Turenne and the 
Duchesse de Longueville on one side, and the Spanish authorities 
on the other. This State paper destroyed all hope for the 
prisoners. The magistrates, loyal to their country, viewed with 
dismay an avowed alliance with the enemies of France. No voice 
was now raised in defence of the mother of the Duchesse de 
Longueville. 

The Princess relinquished all hope, and took refuge that night in 
an obscure house. In a few days permission was obtained for her to 
reside with her cousin, the Duchesse de Chatillon, at Chatillon-sur- 
Loing; so once more the old house of Admiral Coligny became a 
shelter for one of the House of Condé. Here the avarice which 
she had learned from her husband prevented her from sending 
help in money to her daughter-in-law, while her gold plate was 
hoarded at Chatillon. The Princess was at first seriously ill, but 
when Lenet waited upon her there to inform her of the military 
movements, in which the young Princess was the leading spirit, 
he found her apparently in good’ health, but more “ avaricious and 
timid ”’ than ever, fearing above all things to compromise herself 
with the Court. 

In the beginning of November, the news of the removal of the 
prisoners to Havre, where they would be entirely in the hands of 
Mazarin, broke down the strength of the Princess; she died at 
Chatillon, 2nd December 1650, aged fifty-six. In her last moments 
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she desired her confessor to see the Queen, and say that she died 
her very humble servant, although she was dying of grief caused 
by the persecution of her children. 

To the Countess de Brienne, writes Mdme. De Motteville, she 
appealed on her death-bed, and stretching out her hand, said : “‘ My 
dear friend, let that unhappy creature at Stenay know the state in 
which you see me, and let her also learn to die.” The Princess 
was buried in the Church of Valleri, near Sens. 

The Duchesse de Longueville survived her mother twenty-nine 
years. Itis not within the limits of this sketch to recount her 
adventures during the Fronde, her hairbreadth escapes from sieges, 
battles, and shipwreck; but it is interesting to find that the last 
years of her life were passed under entirely different conditions. 
Weary of the world, she retired to the valley of Port Royal, and 
became an earnest defender of the Jansenists. She resided there, 
in a mansion close to the abbey, the foundations of which still 
exist. Here she learnt the death of her only son, killed in battle in 
1672, and here she died in 1679. 
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CARLYLE AND OLD WOMEN. 


Looxine through Carlyle’s memoirs one is gradually impressed 
with a very pleasing circumstance, and one which, throwing as it 
does a side-light on his character, may not prove unworthy of 
attention. In his verdicts on men and women, whether celebrated 
or unknown to fame, the chances are that he will have something 
harsh, if not contemptuous, to say of them. It would seem that 
nothing could serve as a protection from his acrid humour; no 
reputation for wisdom and genius, such as encircled Coleridge as 
with a halo; no infirmity or aspect of suffering, as in the case of 
Lamb. Learned and unlearned, high and low, old men and 
maidens, none were sacred from his scorn. If anyone might have 
been supposed to be so, surely it was his grand compatriot, Sir 
Walter Scott; but of him, old and broken, the wreck of what he 
had been, Carlyle can find nothing kinder to say than—‘‘ much 
run after here, it seems; but he is old and sick, and cannot enjoy 
it ’’—something in the spirit of Rogers’s self-consolatory comment 
on the young man whose praise was in everyone’s mouth, ‘‘ Thank 
God, he has bad teeth!” ‘To me,” goes on Carlyle, un- 
mistakably conveying his feeling, ‘‘he is and has been an object 
of very minor interest for many, many years.” 

To his almost universal reprobation of men and things there 
was an exception. 

““My imagination, like my heart, has always been with the 
women—lI mean the young, for I cannot separate that adjective 
from that substantive.” So, at an advanced age, writes Landor. 
In diametrically opposite spirit the more homely, yet more 
imaginative American bard, Walt Whitman, sets forth his 
dictum— 

Women sit or move to and fro, some old, some young : 
The young are beautiful; but the old are more beautiful than the young. 

Carlyle was plainly of the same opinion. The older a woman 
was, the more she appealed to all the gentler instincts of his 
nature, till it would sometimes appear as if his milk of human 
kindness had turned sour to all but the elder representatives of 
the female sex. 

“IT see almost nobody,” he writes to John Sterling while 
immersed in Cromwell. “I wish ... you would build me some 
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small Prophet’s chamber . . . within a furlong of your big house, 
sacred from all noises of dogs, cocks, pianofortes, insipid men, 
engaging some dumb old woman to light a fire for me daily and 
boil some kind of kettle ’—as if, in his ‘‘ wae” irritable mood, an 
old woman, of all humanity, were the only person he could brook 
the presence of, and even she, under the circumstances, to be 
dumb. 

But that he could take pleasure in the garrulous talk of old 
women, in the very cracked tone of their voices, we have abundant 
evidence. ‘‘ Poor old half-crazy’”’ Mary Mills, one of his mother-in- 
law’s pensioners, was no less an object of interest to Carlyle than 
to his wife. Many were the visits he paid her, the last being thus 
recorded: ‘I went duly, sat in poor old Mary Mills’s cottage, one 
morning early, by the side of her turf-pile, &c. She had been on 
pilgrimage to Crawford churchyard, found the grave. ‘It was a’ 
bonnie yonder, vera bonnie,’ said she, in her old broken pious 
tone. I never saw her again.” 

It is amusing to note his manner of reference to a certain 
“‘improvised old woman” who, during some sordid domestic 
crisis, a change of servants in act of occurring while the unflagging 
mistress lay ill in bed, came to fill in some small measure the 
breach. ‘I remember,” says Carlyle, ‘ got the name of slow- 
coach between us, and continued for perhaps three weeks or more. 
She was a very white-aproned, cleanly old creature, and I once 
noticed her sitting at some meal in her kitchen, with a neatness of 
table-cloth and other apparatus, and a serene dignity of com- 
posure in her poor old self, that were fairly pathetic to me.” 

This, considering his “‘ frightful impatience ”’ with servants new 
to his ways, the ingeniously abusive epithets he piled on them, 
from the ‘‘sluttish” jades (he used a stronger word) of the 
Bullers’ household to the “lying draggle-tails of byre-women,” 
the “‘ moon-calves,’”’ the ‘‘ brute-beasts”’ of his own. 

Few men would have made an idyl, as Carlyle did, of a fellow- 
passenger in a steamer, whose charm was but that of a “‘ rugged, 
hearty old woman.” Her guidman had struck him as a “ dirty, 
feckless-looking ” old fellow; but no sooner did the aged wife 
appear on deck than all Carlyle’s sympathy was roused. “I 
declare I’se quite shamed to gang hame sae dirty,’ she confided 
to her interested listener, being evidently in no cleaner condition, 
though the chronicler would not say it of her, than her husband. 
They had been in America; ‘“‘ But the auld man, ye see, wadna 
bide,” so they were come “ daundering back” to beggary. ‘‘ Poor 
old devil!” exclaims Carlyle, ‘‘I was heartily sorry for him.” 
And that the old man owed this tribute, such as it was, to his 
wife, is clear; for of a specimen met with in another steamer, and 
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who was likewise in sorry plight, but who had no old wife by to 
support him, Carlyle says, ‘‘I did not in the least hate (surely a 
gratuitous admission), yet how little either did I pity this poor old 
man.” It was neither indifference nor contemptuous pity that 
the old dame came in for. ‘‘I honoured her,” goes on Carlyle, 
his sympathy fastening on the more congenial object, “as a true 
heart of oak, the mainstay of her old man, who grinned intelligence 
as he saw Scotch land again. . . . Is not life a ‘joyous’ kind of 
thing to this old woman?” (using the word ‘‘joyous,”’ perhaps, in 
the sense in which it had once been applied by Harriet Martineau 
to the life of Jesus)—suddenly breaking off, as if ashamed of his 
sentimentality, to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Goody, why do I twaddle to thee 
about all and sundry in this manner ?” 

In similar mood, though without any apology, he ‘ twaddles”’ 
to his mother about “a lone old woman living literally like a 
rabbit, burrowed under ground,” in one of the huts among the 
lime-quarries of Derbyshire, and who, mid all the sights and 
wonders there, seems to Carlyle at least to have been the most 
interesting. ‘‘ A most sensible, haughty, and even dignified old 
woman ... drinking her poor tea there in dignified solitude when 
we came, no company with her but a cat, and no wish to have 
any, she said, ‘ till the Lord was pleased to take her to those she 
had lost’! . . . None of us, I think, will ever forget that poor old 
woman, with her little teapot, her neat mutch, and black ribbon, 
her lean hook nose, and black old eyes as sharp as eagles’,” 
harping on the word “old” as if it were a term of endearment. 
** We left a shilling with her, and great respect, and came our 
way.” 

It is with a touch of kindred sympathy that he tells of a “‘ worn 
little old wife’ in Ireland (her husband a “dirty, big farmer’’), 
who responded to his question as to how she kept her milk, ‘I 
kape it in keelers,” ‘‘ with a haggard glance from the corner of her 
old black eyes.” 

Another “‘ bit of memorability ” to Carlyle was poor old Esther, 
one of the figures that flitted across what he calls the ‘ altogether 
vacant scene” of his life at Craigenputtock, and who left with 
Mrs. Carlyle, as he records, some small articles of crockery “as a 
wee memorandum o' me, mem, when I am gone,”’ little guessing of 
the full memorial she was one day to receive from her as yet scarce 
recognized countryman, whom, perhaps, she looked on as but a 
dour-looking husband for her “‘ bonny leddy.”” With genuine feel- 
ing, a sort of pitiful tenderness which few men of Carlyle’s stern 
morality would have to spare for a woman of old Esther’s ante- 
cedents, he chronicles her sorrowful life-history, and the story of 
her death, which, he says, was full of ‘‘ human interest ” to him as 
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to his wife, ‘‘ of a human pity not painful, but sweet and genuine.” 
As if it were some vision of romance, he recalls a glimpse he had 
of her one frosty afternoon “ crippling along” on the highway, a 
“‘ heavy, lumpish figure, lame of a foot, and her honest, quiet, not 
stupid countenance of mixed ugliness and stoicism,” anxious, as it 
were, to qualify the impression of ungainliness his picture might 
produce. The forlorn creature was under kinder observation than 
she dreamed of. ‘‘ Poor old soul!” reflected her unseen spectator : 
“What a desolation! But you will meet a kind face, too, perhaps. 
Heaven is over all.” 

With what an under-current of admiration does he refer to that 
seditious old body, “‘ half haveral, half genius,” Jenny Fraser, who, 
in defiance of a certain great man’s wishes, backed up by bribes, 
persisted in yielding up her little patch of ground for a Free Kirk 
to be built on. ‘‘ I had a mind,” Carlyle confesses to his wife, ‘‘ to 
go and give Jenny a sovereign myself”; but not willing to appear 
factious, he comforts himself by proposing to ‘‘ do it better after- 
wards.” ’ 

The mere presence of an old woman, it would almost seem, 
could avail to put and keep Carlyle in good humour. His visit 
to one of his admirers in South Wales was relieved, we fancy, 
from an unmistakable atmosphere of boredom by his host’s mother, 
‘fan innocent native old Quakeress,” as he describes her, and 
‘very venerable” to him. ‘“ Poor old woman!” is his parting 
tribute to her, ‘‘ with her yearly monitor, with her suet dumplings, 
and all her innocent household gods.” 

The fact that old women had a voice in it went far to reconcile 
him to the combination of noises from which he suffered in some 
place of temporary sojourn—“‘ cocks, pigs, calves, dogs, clogs of 
women’s feet,” and all the rest of it. ‘‘ But I have learnt to care 
nothing about it,” is his unusually resigned conclusion. ‘‘ Are not 
they poor brothers and sisters—poor old mothers, too, toiling away 
in the midst of it.” 

And here, in the words we have italicised, lies the secret. Was 
it not in their capacity of mothers that old women appealed thus 
to Carlyle’s heart? Was it not for the sake of his own mother, 
between whom and himself there was so close and tender a bond, 
that all specimens of female eld, from the highest to the most 
obscure, were sacred to, him. Not once, so far as we can gather, 
did any old woman, of whatever rank or station, with whom he 
might be brought into contact, in reality or even only in imagi- 
nation, inspire him with other than gentle feelings. 

A thought of the faithful, hard-working old peasant-mother at 
Scotsbrig could, at any moment, soften him. Scarce a letter of 
his but has some little or big strange grumble in it, at the world 
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and all its inmates, his sleeplessness, his dyspepsia, the ‘‘ cussed- 
ness of things in general,” or, as we believe he phrases it, “‘ the 
et-cetera of fate.’ Suddenly, 4 propos to nothing in particular, 


‘‘ Peace be to my mother!” he exclaims, at the end of one of these 
tirades. 


. . « Like a lily on a river floating 
(a most turbid, deep, tumultuous river in this case), 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts. 

‘‘T am proud of my mother, though she is neither rich nor 
learned,” he writes to her in a strain to which she was well accus- 
tomed from this beloved, wayward son of hers, who, on occasion, 
was so “ill to deal wi’.” ‘‘If I ever forget to love and reverence 
her, I must cease to be a creature myself worth remembering. 
Often, my dear mother, in solitary pensive moments does it come 
across me like the cold shadow of death, that we two must part in 
time.” (This, he elsewhere tells us, had been the “ earliest 
horror” of his childhood, and went with him all his days.) ‘I 
shudder at the thought, and find no refuge except in humbly 
trusting that the great God will surely appoint us a meeting in 
that far country to which we are tending.” 

How kindly does he write from Germany of Luther’s mother to 
his own, who, for all her simplicity, was no doubt shrewd enough 
to take to herself the loving praise implied. ‘‘ Luther’s father 
and mother, painted by Cranach, are here—excellent old portraits 
—the father’s with a dash of thrift, contention, and worldly 
wisdom in his old judicious, peasant countenance; the mother 
(warming into tenderness) particularly pious, kind, true, and 
motherly—a noble old peasant woman ”’—as fit in her generation 
(we can divine the thought in Carlyle’s mind) to have been the 
mother of ‘“‘the monk that shook the world” as was that other 
poor old peasant-woman down in Annandale tc have borne the 
latter-day prophet who did his best, and in some degree succeeded, 
to shake the world of his time. 

This sentiment of filial affection extended itself even to the lady 
who stood to him in the relation of mother-in-law; and this is 
more than could be said of many men with a reputation for greater 
amiability than Carlyle. ‘Toward his wife’s mother he manifested 
a regard that was almost tender, and proof against the little follies 
and affectations from which the good woman was by no means 
free. Indeed, according to his own statement, he could get on 
better with the whimsical, emotional, capricious, but ‘‘ ever bene- 
ficent and soft of heart’’ Mrs. Welsh than even her own daughter. 
All his recollections of her, her little extravagances, her dream 
about him before she died, are; steeped as in an atmosphere of in- 


dulgence. The day he spent in solitude by her grave was “like a 
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day of religious worship” to Carlyle. ‘‘A mother dead,” he 
writes to Jeannie; ‘‘it is an epoch for us all; and tc each one of 
us it comes with a pungency as if peculiar, a look as of originality 
and singularity”—recalling the poet Gray’s somewhat similar 
utterance on the death of his mother. A pleasant picture of 
friendliness and sympathy on all sides is conjured up for us in the 
following: ‘‘ Returning to dinner from that first Monday’s per- 
formance” (his lecture), ‘‘I gave to my darling and her, from some 
of the gold that had been handed me, a sovereign each ‘to buy 
something with, as handsel of this novelty,’ which little gift 
created such pleasure in these generous two as is now pathetic to 
me, and a kind of blessing to remember.” 

When his first, best, friend Irving died, it was on Irving’s poor 
old mother that Carlyle’s thoughts centred. No more could she 
say, in words that for years had lingered in the memory of her 
son’s friend, ‘“‘Oh, Edward, I am proud of ye!” ‘‘ Ruin’s 
ploughshare ” had passed over her, and of all who knew her none 
pitied the ‘‘ poor old forsaken widow” more than did Carlyle. 

The same feeling may be traced throughout his writings. Few 
authors would think of pausing in the midst of a biographical 
sketch to dwell thus on the death of his hero’s obscure old 
mother :—‘“‘ In 1797 the widow Richter was taken away from the 
strange variable climate of this world, we shall hope, into a sunnier 
one; her kettles hung unscoured on the wall, and the spool, so 
often filled with her cotton thread and wetted with her tears, 
revolved no more. Poor old weather-beaten, heavy-laden soul ! 
And yet a light-beam from on high was in her also. . . . Nay, she 
saw before departing that she, even she, had borne a mighty man” 
(with here, too, a side-glance to his own mother and the touch of 
glory his fame had reflected on her—not the least charm of it in 
his eyes); ‘‘and her early sunshine, long drowned in deluges, 
again looked out at evening with sweet farewell.” 

As if to lengthen the maternal link, how kindly does he look 
back on the scarce-remembered image of his mother’s mother, a 
poor old Annandale farmer’s wife, “‘ of small possessions, though 
of large and faithful soul . . . a kinswoman to be proud of (or, 
silently to be thankful to Heaven for).’”’ His mother, he tells us, 
would speak to her children about “this good grandmother . . 
with a tone of gentle humour, pathos, and heart’s love, which we 
were used to on such a subject.” 

When cut off from intercourse with his mother, he clung to the 
idea of aged womanhood as represented by the charming Lady 
Sandwich, of whose death, at an advanced age, Mrs. Carlyle 
writes :—‘‘ Nobody will believe the loss Lady Sandwich is to us. 
They say, ‘ A woman of eighty ; that is not to be regretted!’ But 
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. . . this woman of eighty . . . was the only person in London, 
or in the world, that Mr. C. went regularly to see.” Twice a week 
he used to call on her, so that after her death Carlyle’s horse would 
make for her house whenever he got into the neighbourhood. 

If more need be said, how manifestly does Carlyle’s wife become 
dearer to him the older she grows, the glow of sunset enfolding 
her in a light more beautiful to his eyes than even that of dawn. 
With ever tenderer affection did he regard his “ dear little fellow- 
pilgrim,” who had so bravely footed the rough paths along with him, 
so that their last year or two on earth were as of a second youth, 
‘almost a second childhood,” he pathetically exclaims, “‘ with the 
wisdom and graces of old age . . . strange and precious to look 
back upon.” Never did she inspire him not only with such love 
but with such passionate admiration as when, a sick, suffering, 
altogether broken woman of sixty years and odd, after her long 
painful confinement to her own chamber, she took him by surprise 
and delight one night by suddenly coming gliding into the room 
where he sat solitary, his “little darling, all radiant in graceful 
evening dress . . . gently stooping,” and leaning on a cane—a 
vision of brightness that was often to mock his solitude in after 
days. 

And he could comfort himself in no better way, her first birth- 
day after her death, than by sending “‘a poor gift to poor old 
Betty ’’ (her nurse), ‘“‘ who, next to myself,” he ‘says, ‘‘ remembers 
her in life-long love and sacred sorrow.” 

It was to this same old Betty, ‘‘ much loving and much loved 
old servant,” ‘‘one of the venerablest and most faithful of 
women,” that Carlyle had been in the habit of sending a weekly 
copy of Punch, directing it “his ain sel’ to sic as us. . . . Wad 
onybody believe it?’ as the old woman, in an outburst of lowly 
pride, remarked to Mrs. Carlyle. 

Enough has been said, and he has given us enough to say, 
against Carlyle. His contempt of the world has in a great 
measure rebounded against himself. The lovable trait we have 
been considering, so unconsciously manifested on his own part— 
while of other good points in his character, such as the honesty, 
the self-reliance, the thrift, he appears only tov well aware—might 
go far towards reconciling us to faults which, after all, were chiefly 
those of temperament, the result of a great genius being forced 


into expression under conditions of physical and constitutional 
unfitness. 


P. W. Roose. 
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FEATHERED AND FURRED MARAUDERS. 


I.—Hawk Lire. 


Tue hedges are lopped all round the larch coverts, which at this 
season of the year are bare and colourless; the pastures beyond 
are of that peculiar yellow shade suggestive of heavy rainfall. 
Every bit of black-thorn is fringed with raindrops; the briar 
leaves are plum coloured and dim; prickly brown heads of the 
burdock are broken down and drooping. Long wreaths of grass 
festoon the hedgerows; thistle heads are faded and crushed out of 
all semblance; nettles and goose-grass alone show any signs of 
vitality. 

Small birds are to be seen, chiefly where the underwood is 
already tinged green with hazel catkins; as I approach the cop- 
pice, numbers of yellow-hammers dart in and out of the wood. 
Farther afield, where the meadow land merges in a neighbouring 
park, immense flocks of wood-pigeon are to be seen feeding on the 
grass; getting up, moreover, when disturbed, with a loud whirr, 
the white bars on their wings gleaming in the light, their grey 
bodies harmonizing strangely with the dull, leaden sky. 

Ivy-mantled trees appear at intervals, whose tops are thronged 
with birls; from the distant rookery comes a continued sound of 
‘* Kraw, kraw.” Herds of red cattle are rubbing their sleek sides 
against the lichen-covered palings; and as daylight grows, flocks 
of sparrows begin ‘to arrive, likewise larks, redwings, starlings ; 
the latter in a very great majority. 

Suddenly a peculiar grating noise is heard high up overhead ; 
there is no mistaking that sound, which is yet more constant in 
summer. I doubt if anybody who has heard it soon forgets the 
peculiar cry of the kestrel. 

Though an immense number of these birds migrate annually, as 
is apparent from the Lighthouse Returns, it must be an exceedingly 
severe winter that prevents the prevalence of kestrels in this part 
of Dorsetshire. Their sight is extremely keen, even for the race 
of birds to which they belong, and they hover over the same 
ground at about the same hour each day. The kestrel is a very 
early riser, and hunts far into the twilight hours, frequenting the 
neighbourhood of fields and ricks. He is a very handsome little 
bird, when viewed at close quarters (as you may sometimes view 
him when feeding), with the smallest curved beak and talons; his 
lovely red-brown mottled plumage enhanced in colour by his grey 
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tail and white throat. When he appears at this season of the 
year quite a consternation is excited in the rick-yards, and the 
twitter of house-sparrows soon merges into a shriek as they seek 
shelter at all hazards. 

In the hot summer or autumn weather, mice or beetles agree 
best with the kestrel. But what mice are to be found afield before 
the coming of spring? I have watched kestrels soaring overhead, 
apparently motionless on their wings, and have seen them swoop 
down upon a bird, such as a hedge-sparrow or lark. During my youth 
I kept kestrels and fed them constantly on small birds, which they 
tore to pieces with avidity, stripping the feathers off before swal- 
lowing. If in their haste it came about that any of these feathers 
were swallowed, they were invariably discharged as pellets, together 
with the skins and fur of small animals and mice. One pair of 
kestrels were ill-mannered birds, but would perch on my wrist to 
feed ; balancing themselves with great flapping of wings, but very 
awkward if set upon the ground. 

Kestrels collect for autumnal migration in large flocks round the 
south coast of England; a very considerable number, however, 
remain with us through the year; dispersing in pairs, like all 
other members of their family, and are very frequently to be met 
with in the spring-time of the year. 

The reason for the increase of these birds, compared to the 
various specimens of the genus falco, is probably attributable to 
the comparative inaccessibility of their breeding places, as they 
prefer for the most part old ruins, church towers, and steep cliffs. 

When kestrels are seen soaring aloft at high altitudes, it is 
always (in our part of the world) considered indicative of fine 
weather; if, on the other hand, they suddenly rise and again 
stoop, a very favourite habit they indulge in, rain is said to be 
imminent. 

Sparrow-hawks are certainly much more liable to molestation, 
nesting with us in the fir woods, and exposing themselves at all 
times very coolly. Their favourite haunts are the outside coverts, 
also frequented by gamekeepers, where grass walks and close- 
trimmed hedges are tenanted by small birds. Young rabbits like- 
wise affect these localities, and become a very ready prey, where 
the rustling of leaves and cracking of twigs is immediately recog- 
nized by the marauder. Unlike the kestrel, the sparrow-hawk 
rarely hovers long in the air, but is an adept at cross-country 
fences, pursuing its victim with relentless vigour. I once stood 
watching a pursuit from a woody chalk dip on a hill side, 
where the ivy-covered ground and tall flag had tempted me to 
make a sketch. A clump of willow lay before me, covered with 
soft cottony catkins; below it a rabbits’ earth was half hidden 
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from view. I dropped something, presumably a pocket-knife, that 
fell with a thud at my feet; in an instant a young rabbit darted 
out, and fled towards a green ride. But a few seconds had elapsed 
when there was a quivering of wings, and I could see their light 
under-surface, and could recognize the drooping tail and yellow 
talons of a sparrow-hawk. 

Directly the rabbit heard the sound, it likewise took alarm, and 
doubled as quickly as possible for a bolt hole in the hedge ; but the 
hawk was too quick for it, and literally bounded over the low 
bushes, and was waiting for the rabbit when it emerged on the 
other side of the hedge. 

Sparrow-hawks nest, as a rule, some twenty feet off the ground, 
and frequently appropriate other birds’ nurseries, turning out and 
devouring the contents, and appropriating the residence for their 
own young. They likewise, I am pretty certain, build their own 
nests when unable to find what they want, which, after all, is but 
a rude structure of coarse rough fir twigs, utterly untrimmed and 
unlined. Gamekeepers with us frequently shoot through a nest 
they suppose to be tenanted by sparrow-hawks, thereby annihilat- 
ing any prospects of a brood. These two kinds of hawk (kestrel 
and sparrow) are with us the common tenants of field and wood; 
their larders, always confined to some chosen spot, are frequently 
met with. The sparrow-hawk is omnivorous, and will take any- 
thing, from lark to leveret, and I have heard of the remains of 
eight young pheasants being taken out of a sparrow-hawk’s nest. 
If it were not for the fact that locality exerts a supreme influence 
in attracting birds of like species, and thereby allows of their 
being watched for and destroyed, we should probably be much 
more troubled by these depredators. They are especially fond of 
washing, and may sometimes be seen splashing their heads and 
fluttering their wings from the overhanging branch of a tree on 
some isolated brook side, in vain attempts to clean themselves 
without deliberately stepping into the water. Their attempts to 
walk are most ludicrous and ungainly, merging into a hop. 

x * * * 

A much handsomer member of their family is, however, met 
with in Southern Dorsetshire, where dense stretches of moorland 
are practically deserted to their use. This is the peregrine falcon, 
which still flourishes .in spite of all attempts to extirpate him, and 
arrives with us in increased numbers at the same time as the 
wild-fowl. His favourite hunting-ground for many years past has 
been within a short distance of Poole, where red-brown trunked 
pine trees, with dark green boughs interlacing, skirt the margin of 
the common. Faded bracken, glistening holly, tangles of briar 
and dead leaves seem to afford him good shelter from surprise. In 
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this favoured spot, moreover, small birds sing all day undisturbed, 
and mallards flash hither and thither gaily on dark green pools. 

Acres of pine trees, with stunted thorn intermixed, fringe the 
borders of our county; miles of purple-brown heather fade away 
in the grey sky. Stumps of dwarf fir, remains of old fences, un- 
altered in the memory of man, afford a resting place, or larder, for 
the peregrine in his flight. 

All day long, from October to March, wild-fowl are arriving and 
departing ; rising occasionally to circle over head and wind away 
seaward, or pitch in dire consternation, fast pursued by a 
peregrine. 

Unless it has been witnessed at first hand, it is difficult to realise 
the force with which this beautiful falcon swoops and stoops, the 
scent of blood upon him goading him on. 

Occasionally the advent of a peregrine will disperse the duck 
like a gunshot, and he in his mad fury disappears in the water 
with his victim, which, by the bye, generally dives to rid itself of , 
its murderer. 

Instances have been recorded of a peregrine being thus drowned. 
Sometimes he may be seen sitting on the alert, far away over the 
moors, on some stunted tree or old post which may be sighted 
with the field-glass. I know one such post which has attracted 
two peregrines within a single seascn, both of which fell victims to 
a round hawk-trap placed thereon unbaited. A hen harrier was 
caught the year before on the same site. The peregrine when 
stripping his victim disposes the feathers in a circle, or at any 
rate the larger quills and feathers of his victim. He has been 
frequently caught red-handed, near our old Dorsetshire decoys, in 
rabbit-traps baited with the intestines or head of a duck, just as 
the sparrow hawk is trapped with remains of rabbits. 

All the larger hawks or falcons proper prefer these marshy 
grounds, which they industriously quarter for their food; but they 
are no longer reclaimed in our part of the world, or used for hawk- 
ing purposes. In Edward the Third’s day, whoever killed a pere- 
grine was punished by death; and in an old book I find the falcon 
peregrine assigned for sporting purposes to an earl. A priest, on 
the other hand, had to comfort himself with a sparrow-hawk on 
his wrist. 

Not many years ago—ten at the outside—Bournemouth was the 
resting place of hawks. I have heard of the hen harrier (now 
rapidly growing extinct) nesting on what constitutes the West Cliff 
promenade; the honey buzzard, which nests annually in the New 
Forest and arrives about March, was also seen in this town, and 
a red buzzard was killed at Southbourne in 1883. 

No doubt, in the majority of cases, these specimens deviated 
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from the Christchurch and Poole estuaries, which furnish a resting 
place to a large number of spring and autumn migrants. I have 
at these seasons recognized the peregrine above the West Cliff 
common. Buzzards are the least approachable and least harmful 
of all this large family, but on account of their comparative 
scarcity they are eagerly sought after and destroyed. A very fine 
specimen was shot off Bournemouth in August of last year. 

The females of the hawk tribe are, many of them, easily recog- 
nized by their being much larger than the males, and they are 
specially singled out by the keeper for destruction; yet they are 
invariably replaced on very short notice, this pairing and re- 
pairing going on indefinitely. The young birds singularly resemble 
the owlets in their white fluffy down and hooked beaks, were it not 
for the distinctive feature of the eye. Their voracity, at any rate, 
is equal in all stages of their youth. 

With us, the peregrine nests only on high cliffs, though, as has 
_ been seen, he flies far inland to feed and foray. His eggs and young 
must therefore be sought at a very different point from the moors 
and morasses, decoys and land lakes of the country, which provide 
exercise ground, feeding place and retired haunts, for a very varied 
and charming race-of bird of the genus falconide. 


II.—Woop-Pickon—HarE—Rassit. 


Srretcnes of short grass, fringed with bracken ; ghost-like oak- 
trees, void of all leaf; here and there clumps of shining holly, 
nestling beneath some forest giant. Overhead a dull, grey sky, 
untinted by cloud or sunbeam, the silence perfect, unless disturbed 
by the heavy flap of a wood-pigeon’s wing, or the hurried rustling 
of a rabbit ; underneath lies a sodden earth, which yields like a 
sponge to the feet, strewn with dead leaves of a uniform brown, 
unflecked or coloured by wild-flowers. Seattered at intervals over 
this wide area are dense patches of fir wood, of oak, ash, beech, 
birch, and all kinds of low shrubs. 

In spring-time the forest precincts are alive with song and 
motion ; in dull autumn and wintry days, you may walk miles 
through the woods without even flushing a blackbird. 

Beyond the outer branches of the forest, crossed and traversed 
by green rides, lies a closer and denser underwood, much less 
easily approached. Pools of water surround it on either hand, 
flooding the turf which lies beneath ; the rising ground beyond is 
overgrown by pine woods. These tall trees in the autumn season 
are at certain hours thickly tenanted ; some of our largest flocks 
of wood-pigeons come here for shelter. Probably flying from the 
colder regions of Northern Europe or Asia, they congregate in 
immense numbers, whether for food or warmth. A shy bird at all 
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seasons of the year, appearing in pairs only in the spring, the 
pigeon seems still more shy in the winter when assembled in flocks. 
Pigeons are, in their way, as watchful and observant as rooks, 
resembling them in nothing so much as in their winter life. With 
earliest daybreak, nay before it, the first stir is heard in the roost- 
ing-place, and a flapping of wings announces the start for the 
morning meal. The favourite food, dependent on the season, con- 
sists of acorns, beech mast, turnip tops, barley, peas, vetches. I 
have seen a wine-glassful of peas taken from a pigeon’s crop, 
weighing two ounces. 

Rightly or wrongly, salt is said to be a great relish of pigeon 
life; poachers-in old days are said to have attracted them by 
making use of this as an allure. Asa rule, pigeons always choose 
the near neighbourhood of water for their roosting-place ; they are 
not only great drinkers but great bathers. 

In winter time their movements are so punctual as to guide the 
labourer in his daily work; it is easy from their hours of flight to 
make a rough guess at the clock. Towards noon they return from 
the fields, and are busied in preening their plumage, calling to 
each other, though, by the bye, later in the day they are silent. 

As soon as the whole flock is thoroughly rested it is off again to 
feed, and returns with nightfall as regularly as the sunset. This 
forming the pigeon’s daily routine, would quickly cause their exter- 
mination by reason of the exactitude with which they can be 
waited for by the sportsman, but their great rate of increase 
prevents such a result. 

Linneus it was, I think, who computed that tame pigeons might 
in four years produce 18,000 birds from a single originating stock ; 
Pliny says 14,000, if uninterrupted by accident. 

With us the wild pigeon breeds freely, and in ever-increasing 
number, laying again speedily if its two eggs are withdrawn from 
the nest. Probably our own wild pigeons are largely recruited from 
abroad, where under still more favourable circumstances they 
increase and multiply. At any rate, the present stream of migra- 
tion does not indicate any abatement, and judging by the Light- 
house Returns, a large proportion of our wood-pigeons migrate 
(I allude here to the delightful ornithological returns sent in by 
lighthouses and lightships). 

In one respect I have often noted these birds resemble rabbits ; 
they have a very great predilection for fields of clover. In such 
fields I have flushed them, with rooks, rabbits, hares; the latter 
will travel long distances for this luxury. 

**'To take pigeons,” says an old book, ‘‘ proceed in this fashion, 
and you are very sure to succeed. Cut some sheets of thick brown 
paper, each into about eight parts; make them up in the shape of 
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a sugar loaf, and lime the inside of them three or four days before 
you intend to use them. Put into each paper near the bottom, 
three or four grains of corn, and lay these papers up and down the 
ground as much as you can, under clods of earth, early in the 
morning, before the pigeons come to feed. The more papers you 
lay, the greater you may expect your sport! When the pigeons 
come to feed they will see the corn, and by thrusting in their heads 
to reach it will get hoodwinked by the papers sticking to their 
heads, which will occasion them to take wing and fly bolt upright 
till they have spent themselves, when they will come tumbling 
down, and may be easily taken.” I recommend this (1794) recipe 
to the attention of modern sportsmen. 

* * * * 

All the field hedges surrounding the forest are literally tunnelled 
by rabbit holes, and in early morning and late evening the meadows 
are full of marauders. 

Introduced into England from Spain in 1302, rabbits have 
steadily increased, notwithstanding their enemies; these may be 
taken, I presume, as weasels, hawks, stoats, ferrets, &c. 

Their monetary value at the date of introduction reads curiously 
at the present moment ; £15 was paid as the price of 600 (roughly 
speaking, 6d. a-piece, the price of a pig being the same). 

Rabbits are said to commence breeding at six months old in the 
wild state, and will breed four times in the year, averaging three 
to four young in a litter, from which statements the rate of in- 
crease may be gathered. At Kaglehurst Castle, in old days, a cele- 
brated race of pied rabbits were localised somewhere about the 
reign of King Henry VIII. 

Rabbits were valued in former times not so much for their flesh 
as their fur, and records exist of large North of England warrens 
being rented by hatters. In the year 1804 a large number of grey 
rabbits were exported hence to China, where, by-the-bye, their skins 
averaged 15s. a dozen, and were used to hangaroom! The rabbit 
has one great advantage in saving himself from his common 
enemies. I allude to his acute hearing, and the advantage of his 
hole, which no doubt causes an echo to penetrate his dwelling from 
immense distances. 

With us, in the South of England, the rabbit delights in sandy 
soil, found in moor and copse; he chooses especially a sloping 
bank which is drained of all moisture, and on whose summit he 
may sit to scan the surrounding country. At the least sound, in- 
audible indeed to the human race, the white tail vanishes into the 
“ earth.” 

All round the neighbourhood of his own dwelling the rabbits’ 
teeth have produced the very finest herbage, with such result as we 
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look for in aless degree from the teeth of the sheep. That he is 
not shy among his own kindred has been amply demonstrated by 
observation ; in November and December quantities of rabbit fur 
may be met with in the woods, probably owing to such sanguinary 
combats as those of the wild deer. I know the keepers in Dorset- 
shire firmly believe in this theory. 

Of the curious methods resorted to, to bolt rabbits, or rather to 
keep them out of their earth when bolted, none is so curious, per- 
haps, as that based on their aversion for white paper. Keepers, 
knowing this, peg a white paper at the very entry of their earth. 
In a day or two the rabbit, perforce, comes out to feed, but nothing 
will make him return to his old habitation. With perhaps less 
show of reason, an old book in ‘‘ Recipes for Gamekeepers” sets 
forth the following :—‘‘To force rabbets out of their burrows with- 
out a ferret, some put acrab or two into their holes, which will 
force them out.”—Gentleman’s Companion, 1778. 

In some of the South of England plantations immense destruc- 
tion has been wrought by these animals, which from Martinmas to 
Candlemas are at their worst as regards depredation. With habits 
akin to the fallow deer, they strip off the bark of young trees ; wire 
netting seems the only safe remedy for such injury. In former 
times St. Michael’s Mount was greatly celebrated for its warrens, 
and no cat, it is said, was allowed to be kept there. 

Not long since, there was placed in my hands a pamphlet 
emanating, I think, from Sydney, which set forth in glowing terms 
the prices there given for weasels. These were wanted to destroy 
rabbits, and as much as 8s. was offered for good live specimens. 
Surely cats would answer this purpose, and be obtained at a 
cheaper rate in England. 

The Ground Game Act in England has, I think, put an end to 
all fear of our being overrun with rabbits ; many of our Dorsetshire 
woods are partially denuded of those rabbits who made our summer 
evenings gay by their brisk movements. Are we to attribute their 
extermination to gun, trap, weasel, or hawk ? 

* * * * 

Hares are equally scarce now-a-days in Dorsetshire; will they 
ever become extinct? Hares, which have been sung by Cowper, 
Kingsley, Horace ! 

Cato pauses in an eloquent Qustianetints to tell us the eating of 
hares is known to give peaceful slumber. Pliny says, whoever will 
eat hare for seven days following grows handsome; Martial, I 
believe, also quotes this. 

The aborigines of Britain, by the bye, would not eat hare, 
thinking it to be an emblem of timidity; it was forbidden to 
do so also by the laws of Moses and Mahomet. 
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The neighbourhood of many south of England downs, were 
formerly celebrated for hares, whose favourite feeding grounds were 
the precincts of scattered farms. Now, in a long day’s walk, com- 
paratively few are to be met with, not amounting to a tenth of 
those of the days of my youth. Small fields and enclosures of 
corn land have been thrown into grass; sheep farming has in 
many places given place to cattle rearing, to the great disappear- 
ance of favourite foods. 

The persistence with which the male hare exposes itself has 
much to do with the extinction of what was formerly called ‘“‘ The 
King of all beasts of venery.” Strange stories are told of the 
natural craft with which he is, however, able to deceive his pur- 
suers; to swim a river, and conceal himself on some rush bed in 
its midst, is perhaps one of the most common subterfuges he 
practices. But alas! the hare’s scent is so strong when he is in 
movement that it practically lends itself to all purposes of the 
chase. 

However well fed, the- hare cannot withstand temptation, and 
will feed freely in the midst of clover fields, unlike the rabbit, who 
keeps near hedges. 

Indeed, as often as not, if pursued, he runs in a direct circle, as 
if by counter scent to baffle the pursuer. Hares steer by ear, 
and are probably not quick sighted, and appear to hear most 
acutely all movement behind them. The natural life of a hare, 
like that of a rabbit, averages seven years at the utmost; Cowper’s 
** Puss,” on the contrary, lived eleven years and eleven months. 

Hares are not, however, plentiful in the forest; indeed, I have 
rarely seen them there. They delight rather, as I have tried to 
show, in richer and more cultivated districts. 

A stiff fur, a muscular body, singularly powerful legs, have not 
in Southern England prevented the comparative extinction of one 
of our largest native animals. 

In many districts legislation is anxiously looked for: rightly or 
wrongly it may be said. To my mind, in a few years it will be too 
late. 


Nore.—In Hutchins’s History of Dorset some curious statistics are given of the 
destruction of various marauders in old days. He says that in the churchwardens’ 
books of the parish of Sturminster Marshall for 1721, after an enumeration of church 
expense items, comes the entry : ‘* Paid for the destruction of vermin—foxes, jays, stoats, 
sparrows, hedgehogs, polecats, badgers, otters, rooks, &c.”—out of the churchwardens’ 
funds—various stated sums. Parish of Cranborne: ‘‘ Paid Josiah, 1701, for 1 dozen 
of roocks, 1 dozen of magpies, 6 dozen of sparrows, 4 hedgehogs, 2 polecats, 3 boozards, 
and 3 stots’ heads, £00 04s. 02d."—Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1698-1725. 
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Ir was not until recent years, and more especially till the last 
decade, that the history and literature of Russia have occupied 
so much of the attention of the public. The chief causes of 
this lie in the rapid strides Russia has made on the road to 
civilization, in her constant efforts to extend her dominions— 
efforts in some measure crowned with suecess—in the fixed deter- 
mination of her Home Ministers to keep ‘‘ Russia for the Russians,” 
and in the writings and lives of her great men becoming more 
familiar to the ordinary reader. 

That Russia is slowly but surely advancing and developing is 
beyond question. But, although this be so, one can express no very 
great surprise at the impatience of those who wish to alter every- 
thing at one stroke, and who look with disgust at those remnants 
of barbarism and that want of enlightenment still everywhere 
apparent in the country. 

The hatred and aversion to the existing régime has unfortunately 
led many of these persons to take the law into their own hands, 
and to make attempts on the life of the author, as they imagine, of 
all their ills. They hold the Tzar responsible for every act of 
oppression committed in his vast dominions, and for the iniquitous 
condemnations often passed on innocent and unoffending indi- 
viduals. In their rashness and blindness they have not only 
forgotten the adage, ‘‘ A State was not gotten in a few hours,” 
but also have shown themselves cruel and tyrannical. 

The coolness and fearlessness of the Emperor under these trials, 
the cruelty and severity his subjects suffer from arbitrary and 
despotic underlings, and the religious persecution in various pro- 
vinces consequent on the policy of Russification, have all united 
to arouse the sympathies of the other civilized countries of the 
world. 

Russian literature has also played a large part in attracting 
the attention of the public. A long list of writers, with Tolstoi, 
Gogol, and Dostoievsky at their head, have drawn vivid pictures 
of the sufferings of the peasants, and have pointed out the failings 
and many virtues of their fellow-countrymen. By their powerful 
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writing many an abuse has been exposed, and in part rectified ; 
but besides this, they have given to the world a fine and lasting 
literature. 

Fortunately, the Englishman has been able to obtain some 
insight into the life and customs of the Slav through the trans- 
lations published within recent years. 

In the last few weeks the history of Russia has been enriched 
by the publication of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work. The volume is 
entirely devoted to religion and its various phases. At the present 
moment, when the Russian Government policy is so very closely 
connected with religious matters, its appearance is the more oppor- 
tune. We do not, however, intend to examine those portions which 
relate to the Greek orthodox Church, or the large dissenting body 
of Raskolniks. The history of that schism is too wide a subject 
to do more than touch upon in the short compass of this article. 
We may remind our readers that it took place in the reign of the 
Emperor Alexis, and while Nicon was patriarch of Moscow. 

This Russian Wolsey and Russian Luther, as he is aptly styled 
by Dean Stanley, was the originator of the Russian Reformation, 
if it may be so termed. He combined the zeal and enthusiasm of 
Luther with the haughtiness and overbearingness of Wolsey. He 
strove for a period of twenty-five years, during which time he 
presided over the Church, to root out many of the abuses then 
prevalent. Women who had formerly been prohibited from enter- 
ing a church were now permitted to cross the sacred threshold. 
Baptism was first recognized as a religious rite. But the most 
important of that patriarch’s reforms, and that which occasioned 
most opposition, was his introduction of sermons. 

In spite of the great outcry of his antagonists, the Raskolniks, 
and the oft-repeated representations of his friends, he persisted in 
advising the priests under him to adopt that method of instruction, 
whilst he himself, even in the presence of the Emperor, expounded 
to his hearers the doctrines he professed. But it seems not to be 
very generally known that the body of Raskolniks is but one of 
the vast number of sects which are almost as numerous in Russia 
as in England; they are, indeed, of a different stamp, and have 
often an eastern origin, and are strongly tainted with barbarism. 
These communities, which are little familiar to the public, and 
especially such of them as are of a more Protestant tendency, 
appear to us particularly to merit consideration. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s book bristles with interesting details, and 
although we must omit many on account of their peculiar charac- 
ter, still, even with this limitation, the’ strange doings into which 
fanaticism and ignorance have led the Russian peasant will 
exhibit, we think, a state of society which the casual reader little 
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dreams still exists in a civilized kingdom in this enlightened nine- 
teenth century. 

The physical geography of Russia must be borne in mind when 
reading the following sketch. 

The large tracts of country around the White Sea and other 
outlying districts, unapproachable except in sledges, and often 
destitute of the most ordinary products; of nature—with a village 
or hamlet peeping out here or there, and at such rare intervals 
that the traveller almost imagines that he is driving through an 
unpeopled waste—scarcely provide the scanty and scattered 
population with the necessaries of life. Under these circumstances, 
it is hardly to be wondered that the pope or priest, who depends 
entirely on the offerings of his parishioners for his maintenance, 
should hesitate before exiling himself to such deserted spots. 
And so it happens that the unfortunate peasants, wholly cast 
upon their own resources in matters secular, are no better placed 
with regard to matters spiritual. They collect together and 
worship their ‘‘God”’ or ‘‘ gods” after their own fashion, and 
interpret the Scriptures sometimes literally and sometimes 
figuratively to suit their peculiar ideas. 

Again, it must be remembered that Russia is a conglomeration 
of races, some of which are more or less akin, while others have no 
connection at all. 

The Russifying policy, too, which has so vigorously been 
pursued, has caused many to separate themselves from the orthodox 
Church and join sects where their native dialect is the language 
in use. 

As in the early heresies of the first centuries of Christianity, 
mysticism and naturalism are intermingled, and heathen and 
Christian notions are often strangely blended together. 

It is a prevalent belief that each day some revelation of the 
Divine will is manifested, or that the Divinity is again making 
known his pleasure to the sons of men; in fact, that a new era 
of revelation has burst upon the world. 

Here and there one hears of a hamlet which claims the same 
honour as that accorded to Bethlehem, namely, of being the birth- 
place of a “‘ saviour.” “It is noteworthy,” says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
“that men are still able with success to arrogate to themselves 
the name of Christ, and that in a Christian country.” Of all 
civilized nations, Russia seems in this respect to stand alone. As 
an example of which the opening words of the twelve command- 
ments of Daniel Phillipovitch, the ‘‘God” of the Khlysty, or 
Flagellants, are remarkable. ‘‘I am the God whose coming the 
prophets prophesied to you. There is none other God but me. I 
have come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
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The name Khlysty is merely a sobriquet. They call themselves 
‘**a brotherhood of Christ,” or “‘ a society of brothers and sisters.”’ 

The origin of this sect is obscure. In the thirteenth century 
a community of Flagellants very similar to the Khlysty existed 
in Italy; but there is not sufficient data to connect the Italian 
sectarians with those we meet in Russia. The two chief men, who 
may be considered the founders of this body, are Daniel Phillipo- 
vitch and his son Ivan Souslof. The legends about these two 
persons are as follow :— 

‘‘The ‘God’ Daniel Phillipovitch is said to have descended in 
clouds of fire on Mount Gorodine, in the province of Vladimir, and 
there to have manifested himself in the form of a man. A peasant- 
woman bore him a son, Ivan Souslof, whom he acknowledged as 
his ‘ Christ’ before ascending into heaven.” 

Such is the short notice about the ‘“‘God.” Happily, tradition 
is not quite so chary as to details of the “‘ Christ.” 

*‘Tvan Souslof chose twelve apostles, with whom he went about 
doing good along the banks of the river Oka. As he was actively 
engaged in setting forth his religion and in delivering the twelve 
commandments of his father ‘“‘ Sabaoth,” as Daniel Phillipovitch was 
called after the “Gnostic” fashion, he was handed over to the power 
of cruel men and arrested. Every means of torture could not wring 
from him the secret of his faith, and so, finally, he was crucified out- 
side the sacred gate of the Kremlin at Moscow. He was buried on 
the Friday, but rose from the dead on Sunday night. Hardly had 
he begun his preaching again when the law laid her hand upon him, 
and he was crucified a second time. Lest he should reappear, his 
skin was torn from his body and separately destroyed. A woman, 
however, who was standing by, cast a shroud over her bleeding 
‘Saviour’ and a new skin formed. Once again he ‘ burst the gates 
of the grave,’ and ministered undisturbed for several years on 
earth before returning back to his father.” 

Daniel Phillipovitch was well acquainted with the weaknesses 
his countrymen were prone to fall into, as the commandments 
which he enjoined on them demonstrate very plainly. All 
festivity, which invariably led to the grossest drunkenness, a 
common failing among Russians, was forbidden. Stealing, for 
which the peasant has a special predilection, was deprecated in 
the strongest terms. The law which deals with this shortcoming 
is curious. 

*‘Thou shalt not steal,” says Daniel Phillipovitch ; ‘‘ woe to the 
man whodoes. For in the last day if any man have stolen but 
one kopeck (a copper coin value about a farthing), that very coin 
shall be placed on his head and his sin will not be forgiven him 
till it has melted away in the fire.” 
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The taking of oaths is further prohibited ; and marriage, which is 
regarded as pollution, is contrary to his laws. There is one 
exception to this rule. The members of the family of the ‘“‘ God” 
were exempted lest they should suddenly become extinct. The last 
remnant of the house of Daniel Phillipovitch, Ouliana Vassilief, 
was the object of such veneration that Nicholas I. was compelled 
to have her shut up in a convent. 

The popularity this sect met with is due to their two funda- 
mental principles. (1.) The “ Holy Spirit” must have perfect 
freedom of action to work untramelled. (2.) And, above all, secrecy 
was to be enforced on each member of the brotherhood. 

The proselyte had to pass through a furnace of probation before 
he was initiated into all the mysteries. He was taught to believe 
that his salvation depended on his enduring torture without flinch- 
ing or wavering, and that to divulge the secrets of the sect was a 
crime. 

Believe in the Holy Spirit, is Daniel Phillipovitch’s maxim. 
The Holy Spirit, which bloweth where it listeth, can descend 
on all, regenerate them, and make them “ Christ’s.” “It 
is a matter of free will,” he says, “to unite oneself to the 
Divinity, for, as Jesus became God by the holiness of his life, so 
may all become Gods.” 

But it is the spiritual incarnation, if we may use the expression, 
which is so highly important. 

Visions, ecstasies, illusions of the mind, are all so many mani- 
festations of the Divine pleasure and proofs of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. This being the case, the Flagellants devise all 
kinds of means to arrive at a hypnotic, hysteric, or cataleptic 
condition, and their worship is especially arranged to produce such 
deleterious infirmities. 

We must not forget to mention that women are not debarred 
from the privilege of associating themselves with the divine, but 
can share in the honour. They usually assume the name of 
“Holy Virgin,” ‘‘ Holy Mother,” or ‘‘ Goddess.”” The members of 
the brotherhood, all dressed in white, assemble for service at night 
time; in winter in a secluded hut, and in summer in the woods. 
The presbyter, as soon as the congregation has come together, 
reads a portion of Scripture, and then sings a psalm or hymn. 
After which he invokes his ‘fGod” Daniel, and his ‘ Christ” 
Ivan, not as the orthodox Russian his god or saint, by praying 
before an image supposed to represent the ‘‘ Deity.” This method 
of invocation is not efficacious enough to bring them in contact and 
in communion with the “ Holy Spirit.” They have, therefore, 
devised a unique mode of obtaining communication, namely, the 
dance. They begin slowly, and gradually increase the motion 
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until the scene becomes most animated and maddening. It ends 
in all the men and women becoming hysterical, fainting, or getting 
fits of catalepsy, &c., and then losing all consciousness of the 
outer world. M. Leroy-Beaulieu quotes a case where the police 
actually interrupted one of these midnight revelries and arrested 
most of the members before they became aware of the presence of 
the Government agents. 

These dances the Khlysty call their spiritual drink, and the fits 
and perspiration caused by them they incongruously compare to the 
faintness felt by Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, and the 
drops of blood which fell from his forehead. 

To facilitate the calling up of visions, tubs of water are placed 
in the middle of the room, and a sectarian will often fall down 
beside it exclaiming that he sees the form of Christ in the liquid. 
All such states into which these misguided persons work them- 
selves are regarded as special marks of divine favour. 

Every village has its community or brotherhood, its ‘‘ Christ,” 
and its ‘‘ goddesses’ and ‘‘ prophetesses.” The latter are not neces- 
sarily unmarried women. Widows, and wives separated from 
their husbands, often don the divinity. A young girl, predisposed 
to hysterics, is, however, given the preference. 

The Flagellants outwardly belong to the orthodox Church; and, 
for fear of detection, obey its most indispensable laws. This sect 
has found favour even among the higher classes in Russia. In 
1837 a society of these mystics was discovered by the police in 
St. Petersburg, and even one of Alexander I.’s ministers belonged 
to them. 

The greatest debauchery and licentiousness has been attributed 
to the Khlysty. Men of corrupt and depraved habits, enticed by 
the practices of a demoralizing nature, which were common at 
these festivities, filled their ranks and quickly turned the hunts, in 
which they congregated, into dens of vice, where excess and riot 
knew no bounds. Buta more grievous accusation has been made 
against this body, that of partaking of human blood in sacrifice, 
and we regret to have to state that our author thinks they cannot 
be acquitted of this heinous crime. Their mode of procedure is 
somewhat as follows:—A supposed “virgin” is selected to give 
birth to the “ Christ,” who is destined to be offered up in the 
sacrifice of communion. Shortly before the “‘ Christ is born,” a 
special service is held in which the “holy virgin” is worshipped 
by all the faithful, who not only pay homage to her as “‘ Queen of 
Heaven,” but also entreat her to consider them worthy to partake 
of the eucharist. If the infant be a boy, it is killed eight days 
after its birth; the blood is used for wine, and the heart, &c., 
made into wafer cakes. Should it, however, be a girl, the child 
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is brought up to be a “holy virgin.” Many of the particulars 
concerning this extraordinary rite are revolting. It is not to be 
imagined that the practice is common. 

We now pass on to the next brotherhood, the ‘‘ Jumpers,” which 
bears a strong resemblance to the Flagellants. This community 
first made its appearance among the Finns and the Protestant 
population around St. Petersburg. 

At the instigation and with the aid of the clergy, the police 
arrested most of the sectarians who lived around the capital. But 
no exertions availed to prevent their penetrating into the heart of 
the empire, where their doctrines took such root that it has not 
been possible to eradicate them. 

Unlike the Flagellants, who dance at their worship, the 
“‘ Jumpers ” jump and leap about; and while the former arrange 
themselves in circles, the women always occupying the centre, 
the latter dance in pairs. The woman is often engaged beforehand 
for the ‘‘ evening service.” 

When the disorder is at its height, suddenly the head of those 
present exclaims in a loud voice that he hears the sound of angels, 
and all the lights are at once extinguished. 

The conduct of Solomon and the history of the daughters of 
Lot are alleged in justification of such preposterous doings. 

As naturally happened, the ‘ Jumpers’ degenerated more and 
more, and lost all appearance of mysticism. Their songs become 
erotic, and men and women of bad character became members of 
the brotherhood. 

Leaving the Flagellants, a more powerful and wealthy sect, 
“the Skoptsy,” presents itself for our examination. This body 
have built up their doctrines and tenets on the well-known text, 
“Tf thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee,” 
&c. Mutilation of the most shocking and brutal description is the 
result. As science and skill are frequently unknown quantities, 
those who submit to this barbarous handling sometimes lose their 
lives. Artifice and force are used in gaining converts, which truth 
is strikingly exemplified by an incident in the life of a peasant 
named Saltykof. 

Two men were chatting over a cup of tea in a large house in 
Moscow. The conversation, which was friendly and lively, by 
degrees turned to the all-absorbing subject of religion. The host, 
who for some time had been leading on to the topic, was at last 
not able to contain his religious fervour any longer, and suddenly 
shouted, ‘No one, my friend, will enter the kingdom of heaven 
but those who have led spotless lives.” 


“ But what can we poor sinners do?” replies Saltykof, rather 
dumbfounded. 
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“ Ah, is it possible that you are ignorant of Christ’s words, ‘ If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee?’ Such 
cleansing alone is efficacious.” 

Puzzled and perplexed at the answer, the peasant asked for an 
explanation. 

“Follow me,” returned the host laconically. Whereupon he led 
him down to the cellar of his house. The poor youth had hardly 
time to enter this subterranean place when he was confronted by 
fifteen men and women, who immediately gagged him and band- 
aged his eyes, and then gave him the choice between death or 
secrecy. Saltykof naturally accepted the latter condition, where- 
upon he received such treatment at the hands of these sectarians 
as to make him bitterly repent the alternative he had taken. 

The Skoptsy have existed for over a century in Russia. Seli- 
vanof, their ‘‘ God,’”’ died somewhere about 1832. This man, who 
had no education, was originally a Flagellant, but the licentiousness 
and nocturnal carousals of his “ brethren” so disgusted him that 
he determined to break away from them. In a meeting of Khlysty 
he was hailed as “‘ God.” 

“Christ,” the Skoptsy say, was only the forerunner of Selivanof. It 
is the peasant who has proved himself to be their ‘‘ Redeemer,” in 
that ‘‘ He cut off his right hand and cast it from him.” And every 
man who wishes to be his disciple must do likewise. 

Being an offshoot of the Flagellants, the Skoptsy have imitated 
the form of worship to which they had so long been accustomed. 
They have their “‘ prophetesses ” and “‘ holy virgins.”” Anna Ro- 
manovna, one of the latter, did much to spread her views among 
the peasantry. 

Selivanof, as may be imagined, did not escape the hands of the 
police. He was more actively pursued than most of the other 
*“‘ Gods,” as he claimed to be not only “ God,” but Emperor. He 
was exiled to Siberia, from which place he returned after a few 
years, only to be re-arrested and shut up in a monastery, where he 
is said to have died at the age of 100. His disciples, whom 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu estimates at not more than two or three thou- 
sand, imagine he is dwelling in solitude in Siberia, and are 
looking forward to his return at the head of an innumerable array 
of angels. 

In 1867 and 1871, in Ekaterinburg, some forty of both sexes 
were found guilty of belonging to the sect, and in Sympheropol 130 
were condemned. A little later, one Plotitsyne, a rich merchant, 
and outwardly a zealous orthodox, was apprehended along with his 
sister. No defence was advanced by any of these persons. They 
contented themselves with repeating their favourite verses. 

The ‘‘Skoptsy” generally enter the sedentary professions, and 
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many of them are bankers. They are honest in their dealings, 
gentle and simple in their habits, and frugal in their mode of life. 

In the sects which we have briefly sketched there are distinct 
traces of barbarism and of an old-world civilization where ignorance 
and irregularity bore sway. The position of Russia on the confines 
of Asia, with civilization ever travelling West, has left the country 
many centuries behind the rest of Europe. 

The Reformation, which changed the face and government of so 
many nations in the sixteenth century, but superficially disturbed 
the flow of Muscovite affairs. The Poles, it is true, being nearer 
neighbours of Germany, were greatly affected by the religious revo- 
lution, and men like John 4 Lasco came to the front. Still, the 
fruits which the Reformation bore must not altogether be passed 
over in silence. 

The Molokani and Doukhobortsy, sects indirectly sprung from 
Luther’s movement, have a very Protestant tendency. The latter 
has, however, drifted in the direction of a complete rationalism. 
Both these communities abhor all ritual and ceremonies; they 
have no faith in the Sacraments of the Church; and fasting of the 
body is an absurd institution, which has no raison d’étre. The 
real fasting is the spiritual abstinence. Images of saints and 
pictures are put aside as profane and useless symbols. ‘God is 
a spirit, and they who worship Him must worship Him in spirit,” 
say these Christian Spiritualists. The priesthood is quite obso- 
lete; the new dispensation has but one priest—Christ; and all 
men are priests under Him. 

So far these brotherhoods agree. But while the Molokani put the 
Bible in the fore-front, and establish their religion for the most 
part on it, the Doukhobortsy think man is the living book, opposed 
to the Scriptures, which are but a dead letter. The Molokani 
have no churches or temples, but are wont to assemble in one 
another’s houses to offer up their orisons and to read the Bible. 
They limit themselves to one prayer, i.e. ‘‘Our Father,” and 
the Psalms provide them with ample hymns. All sacraments, 
as we have said, have been abolished. It is not the baptism 
of water which the Christian requires, but rather the living water, 
i.e. the Divine Word. The real communion consists in the medi- 
tation and study of the Scriptures. The ceremony of marriage, 
as carried out in general, has no binding power on them. It is 
love, not the form, which ties the knot. The consequence of this 
is that the blessing of the parents of the bride and bridegroom 
makes the two one for life. 

The Molokani can be counted by hundreds of thousands. To- 
wards the beginning of the century a district near the Sea of Azov 
was allotted to these persons, and here they were visited by Alex- 
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ander I., who favoured this brotherhood. "When Nicholas came to 
the throne, they were banished to the Caucasian Mountains, and 
about eight thousand emigrated. Their villages are at the present 
day flourishing and prosperous. 

‘he Doukhobortsy, or “‘ strugglers of the spirit, ” are by no means 
so numerous, which is evidently owing to their mysticism. They 
identify God with man, and one of their great apostles set forth 
that He is quite inseparable from man. God is man, they say, 
and the Trinity consists in these three—Memory, Reason, and 
Will. They deny, of course, the Incarnation, the Redemption, and 
Life Eternal. Heaven and hell are idle myths; Paradise must be 
sought for on earth. 

They believe in the pre-existence of the spirit, and affirm that 
when life has departed from the man, the spirit seeks itself another 
home, and thus enters upon a new life. This tenet has such a 
fast hold on them that they destroy all weak and sickly children, 
persuaded that the spirit should only inhabit sound bodies. 
Christ is to them nothing more than a virtuous man. 

These two sects, who are so revolutionary in religion, are 
similarly radical in politics. They have paid dearly for their 
socialistic views. ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty ” has been their guiding principle in advocating equality 
and freedom. As Christ said that ‘‘ they’’—i.e. the Christians— 
‘are not of the world, as I am not of the world,” it follows that 
the believer’s duty is to liberate himself from all human laws and 
obligations, and stand aloof from those who are bound by them. 
They will neither swear an oath nor take up arms—nay, more, 
they assert that the payment of taxes is not incumbent on their 
sectarians. ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s ” has 
no meaning to them, for that was not said to the spiritual Christian, 
but to the ‘‘ child of this world.” 

The last sect, ‘‘ the Stundists,” to which we shall allude, is of 
recent origin, and is the most Protestant of all. 

A Protestant German pastor of the village of Rohrbach conceived 
the idea of giving lectures or Stunden, to which he earnestly in- 
vited the peasants. These “ Stunden,” as they were called, were 
intended to be moral lessons, and were not commenced with any 
intention of propaganda; on the contrary, the pastor warned the 
“‘ moujiks ” not to forsake their Church. His only object was to 
try and improve their social and moral condition by urging them 
to become more sober, honest, and cleanly. His counsels and 
warning were, however, passed over unnoticed, and this Russian 
sect was the outcome. One Ratouchny was its founder. In 
matters of dogma the ideas of the Stundists are not very fixed. 
The peasant begins his reformation by amending the forms and 
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observances of worship. We cannot be surprised that he does this, 
and we certainly must give him credit that he goes about it in a 
very thorough way. 

The whole fabric of Greek orthodoxy is levelled to the ground, 
and the rites and ceremonies are swept away in the general over- 
throw. The Bible alone remains. The Stundists, following the 
example of the Molokani, have neither priest, pope, nor presbyter 
to preside over them. At their meetings, which are orderly and 
quiet, they simply study the Scriptures and sing Psalms; it is 
open to anyone to select the chapter, which, after having read 
aloud, he interprets to the best of his ability and lights. 

Little Russia, the birthplace of Greek orthodoxy, is also the 
cradle in which this sect has been nurtured. One of the causes of 
its continued success in this and other provinces, lies in the fact 
that the perusal of the Bible, and discussions on religious topics, 
are carried on in the dialect of the people; unlike the Greek 
Church, where the old Slavonic tongue is exclusively used. 

Whenever the peasant secedes from the orthodox faith, the icon 
or sacred picture, formerly so precious in his eyes, is flung outof the 
hut; and idolatry in every form, as bowing and crossing, becomes 
a thing of the past. But he is not always prompted to act thus by 
feelings of religion; the heavy fees hitherto demanded by the 
clergy for the performance of burial and baptismal services, 
coupled with a desire to economize and provide for ‘‘ hard times,” 
are frequently the motive power. 

As soon as the icon has lost its charm, a radical change seems 
to come over the peasant. He becomes honest, sober, and hard- 
working. Not only this, but he evinces more interest in his every- 
day concerns ; sends his children to school, and is himself anxious 
to obtain some education. 

A Little Russian proprietor remarked to M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
that he wished all his labourers were Stundists. This, of itself, 
speaks volumes. 

Another step in the right direction is noticeable in the position 
women occupy. They cease to be merely the slaves or servants of 
men, and rise to be more their equals. 

‘The rapid increase in the number who yearly join the brother- 
hood,” says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘is one of the most curious 
phenomena of the last quarter of a century. No ukase, and no 
threat of police or pope, have been able to stop the dissemination 
of the doctrines of the Stundists.” 

We have selected the above six sects as being the most impor- 
tant, and as those likely to portray most clearly how far religious 
enthusiasm—no matter in what channel it is directed—will bring 
rude and untaught men, men who have never yet had the oppor- 
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tunity of educating themselves and learning something of what 
goes on outside their own immediate sphere, and who live in such 
complete estrangement and isolation from the refined world as 
hardly to comprehend the advantage and pleasure to be derived 
from even a slight knowledge of education. Peasants who have 
been under tyrannical subjection to their landlords, and have 
tilled the soil solely for the benefit of these hard task-masters, cannot 
immediately rise to the level of the English farmer, or throw away 
the mantle of barbarism so long hanging over them. Neither is it 
reasonable to expect them at once to become alive to their new 
position. Years of ignorance, with no prospect, as it appeared, of 
better days before them, has taken all energy out of them; and 
they fail, and no wonder, to grasp the difference between their 
present partial liberty and their former total slavery. 

Time, however, is the physician of all ills; and it has done 
a great deal since the memorable year of 1861, when a new era 
may be said to have dawned for Russian peasants, to alleviate 
their many sores, however great. But time alone will not 
suffice. Although much has been accomplished since Alex- 
ander II.’s day to ameliorate the position of peasant and farmer, 
much still remains to be done. It is not only government, philan- 
thropic men, and progressists, who can forward the material 
welfare of the people at large; the nation itself must put its 
shoulder to the wheel, and peasants must not be content to wallow 
in the mire, refusing all the improvements of modern time, and 
and rejecting the advice and counsels of those who desire to see 
them more comfortable and more at their ease. 

By instilling into them a greater love for education and for a 
pleasant and cheerful home, this end alone will be reached. They 
will then see that debauchery, drunkenness, and that shameful 
residue of barbarism still to be seen in their midst, are, after all, so 
many enemies working against them, and hindering them from a 
more enjoyable and more refined life. 

If the revolutionist would, instead of using the sword to create 
but greater confusion, aid in seeking to elevate the peasantry, 
the Tzar would yet one day rule over happy and contented sub- 
jects, and Russia would cease to be a bye-word among civilized 
countries. 


C. T. Hacperc Wricut, LL.B. 
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A COBBLER-ARTIST. 


WHATEVER it may be now, fifty years ago and earlier, rural life in 
Scotland was wont to be peculiarly fruitful in song-children ; 
village Miltons who, though by no means mute, have been all 
inglorious beyond their immediate countryside. Hardly a parish 
on the Border, or north of it, but used to possess its poet, whose 
songs were at once the chronicle and the criticism of local life; 
and it cannot be doubted that the singers thus obscurely eminent 
served each his own part, however small, in the quickening of 
general thought. A much rarer growth, for obvious technical 
reasons, was the village artist. The management of palette and 
pencil present difficulties which do not attend the taking up of the 
pen. Though the beauties of outside form and colour may be the 
most immediate and striking, something besides the poetic faculty 
is required to transcribe them upon canvas. Peculiar interest, 
therefore, attaches to the career of one who, amid the most 
untoward circumstances of rustic life, developed powers of cha- 
racter, taste, and skill sufficient to earn consideration for his work 
side by side with that of Art’s most favoured sons. 

A struggle with adversity, none the less dire though it was 
carried on with an unfailing cheerfulness, was the unvaried lot 
through life of John Kelso Hunter, the Kilmarnock cobbler-artist ; 
and, so far as pecuniary reward goes, it can only be hoped that he 
found comfort in his own philosophic reflection, that ‘‘the great 
desideratum for a man should be first to have his own approbation 
for every upward movement.” The artist of any craft who 
sincerely thinks thus remains to a certain extent above the whips 
and scorns, and, what is perhaps worse to bear, the neglect of his 
fellows. Hunter probably never was master of more than a 
pound a week, and his family from first to last numbered no fewer 
than sixteen. Here, surely, was a hard lot for a man haunted 
by aspirations after the beautiful. Never, perhaps, has art been 
pursued under greater difficulties. The experience thus entailed, 
however, may not have been without its value. Shelley has said 
with sad truth of the children of poesy, that they “learn in 
sorrow what they teach in song,” and the saying is almost equally 
true of the followers of all the sister arts. To the sorrows of his 
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life is owing, no one doubts, the heart-touching beauty of the 
lyrics of Burns; and similarly to his rough usage at the 
hands of circumstance may be attributed the rugged warmth of 
feeling conspicuous in the work of the Kilmarnock artist. In the 
case of the ordinary peasant the hard, continually pressing neces- 
sity of struggling with the inexorable facts of life produces too 
frequently only a certain obstinate shrewdness, the unlovely 
nature of the churl. In Hunter’s instance, however, the struggle 
had a different effect, and this fact must be allowed to bespeak his 
character as of a rarer grain. A native good humour preserved 
him in the battle with hardship ; circumstances, which sour and 
harden most men, contributed only to awaken and develop in him 
a strong individuality ; and every new exigency merely inspired 
him with a new resource. While ever ready to receive or to do a 
kindness in the spirit of friendship, he possessed a self-reliance 
and sturdy independence of disposition which from the first 
rendered him at once scornful of subservience in others, and 
rigidly careful to preserve his own freedom of action. These 
characteristics it was which first of all made him a cobbler. 

In his autobiography, it is true, he made the confession that 
“the smell of roset and leather” possessed to his boyish nostrils 
‘rather a lovable flavour,” and that on wet days the garrets of 
the shoemakers in Symington impressed him, the herd-lad fresh 
from the sodden fields, with an appearance of comfort. But his 
choice to become a follower of St. Crispin had a stronger reason 
than these. Among the Symington cobblers was one Macpherson 
(whose figure in stone, by the way, sits as Soutar Johnnie in 
company with Tam o’ Shanter at the Burns monument by the 
banks of Doon), and in the garret of this man Hunter asserts 
that he “learnt the secret of a cobbler’s greatness.” This 
“secret ’’ was the independence which belongs to the handicrafts- 
man. ‘‘ Were you a flunkey,” Macpherson reminded his youthful 
hearer, ‘‘and any trifle going wrong, your master can order you to 
put off his coat, and go about your business. Always have a coat 
of your own, Sir, or go without one.” Seed like this found ready 
soil in the mind of the boy, and its fruit was not long in making 
appearance. The laird of a neighbouring estate, thinking to do 
the lad a benefit, offered him a place in his service. Here was 
the choice which, more or less conspicuous, lies before most men 
—the choice of an easy life, free from care, under the shelter of 
another’s energy—the life of those who serve; or the more 
precarious but independent career in which a man faces the world 
for himself. Scorning what seemed to him the life of a parasite, 
Hunter chose the latter, and, determined sturdily to rise or fall by 
the results of his own effort, took to the trade of shoemaker. 
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To his making as an artist other and no less characteristic 
qualities contributed. 

For high art of any kind the first essential remains that its 
creator be a poet. Without a touch of the Promethean fire the 
hearts of men are not to be kindled, and painting and sculp- 
ture and verse alike in their utmost efforts remain only the work 
of the artisan. Of the possessor of this divine fire, moreover, it 
continues invariably true, nascitur non fit. Circumstances, how- 
ever, may fan the spark into a blaze, or may altogether put it 
out; and to circumstances, therefore, something is owing in the 
life of every artist. Here Hunter had both advantages and draw- 
backs. The conditions of rural life in Ayrshire fifty or sixty 
years ago, favouring as they did the growth of every individual 
idiosyncrasy, afforded a strong stimulus to any latent faculty of 
observation. To one at that time who by nature stood a little 
apart from his fellows, the quaint habits and characters of the 
countryside, strongly outlined against the background of common 
life, could not but prove strikingly interesting and suggestive. On 
the other hand, the continually harassing cares of his domestic 
life might have been expected to keep a man in Hunter’s position 
sufficiently occupied at home—to make the cobbler “stick to his 
last.” But the ambition to be something greater was burning within 
him ; perhaps the peculiar consciousness of power which is said 
to be the intimation and spur of genius. Afterwards, he confessed of 
himself in the words of that other Ayrshire peasant, ‘‘ Though to 
be rich was ne’er my wish, yet to be great was glorious.” And 
so he struggled ardently towards artistic expression. The occupa- 
tion of a friend, a sign-painter in Kilmarnock, had directed 
Hunter to the use of brush and pencil, and an essay to re- 
produce the features of one Jock Steen, a village worthy who 
“sang well and indulged in a dram,” discovered to him his 
possession of a faculty for portraying human character in colour 
and form. A touch of pathos lies in the story told by himself in 
later years of the preliminaries to his first oil painting, the dipping 
a bit of shoe lining in the sign-painter’s boiled-oil pot, and 
stretching it by way of canvas on the frame of the slate which he 
had used at school. 

From the written account of his first attraction towards art, if 
not from all the extant specimens of his effort, it is evident that 
Hunter possessed strong instinctive taste for the beauties of form 
and colour. No sooner had he set eyes on the earliest picture 
to which he was introduceed—the Royal Arms, which his friend 
was painting for Kilmarnock Town Hall—than he fell to admiring 
the ‘‘ graceful sweeps of the brush,” and the freedom of handling 
therein displayed ; and later, at first sight of the canvases of Rem- 
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brandt he became fairly ecstatic over the luminous richness of 
their tones. The possession of this instinctive taste—the quality 
which differentiates the painter from the artist in words—deter- 
mined Hunter’s bent towards the pictorial form of expression, and 
at the same time threw peculiar technical difficulties in the way 
of his attaining excellence. Without any attempt to parallel the 
two men further, one may be allowed to compare the oppor-’ 
tunities open respectively to Robert Burns and to John Kelso 
Hunter for acquiring mastery in their particular walks of art. 
The original circumstances were strikingly similar in the two 
cases, and there is reason to believe that the eyes with which the 
two men looked at life were singularly akin. Both saw deep into 
the humour and pathos of the human tragi-comedy; and both 
burned to tell to others what they saw. But in the opportunities 
afforded each for perfecting his powers of expression, the crafts- 
manship of his art, a wide inequality existed. For the perfecting 
of technique, either in verse or painting, the study of models 
remains an absolute necessity. “But while the poet could, and as 
a matter of fact invariably did, carry with him in the fields for 
this purpose the works of a master of verse, the painter, by his 
circumstances, and by the peculiar form of his art, was debarred 
until comparatively late in life from all opportunity of similar 
study. The canvases of Titian and Velasquez were scarcely so 
available among the villages of Ayrshire as were the volumes of 
Ramsay, Fergusson, and Pope. Considering this fact, the 
striking qualities of much of Hunter’s painting appear the more 
remarkable, being necessarily the result in a great measure of his 
own unaided discovery and experience. It cannot be denied, 
however, that his best work was done after the long-desired 
opportunity had been afforded him of examining the works of the 
great masters ; and what he could have accomplished in happier 
circumstances remains among the sad possibilities of the ‘‘ might 
have been.” As it was, the one picture of his, a portrait of him- 
self in the garb of a cobbler, which found its way to a place on 
the walls of the Royal Academy in London, excited regard as a 
truly marvellous performance, and received the warmest praise 
from metropolitan critics of all schools. Hunter’s work, as might 
be expected in the circumstances, was very unequal; but of ‘‘ The 
Cobbler,”’ and several others of his canvases, it is not too much 
to say that they were almost worthy of Rembrandt. 

Colour and form, however, were not the only means of poetic 
expression essayed by the Kilmarnock cobbler. Equally astonish- 
ing with his self-taught achievements in pictorial art was Hunter’s 
late début into literature. At the age of 65 he published his first 
volume, Retrospect of an Artist’s Life ; and its homely force of 
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description, its kindly humour, and strong, healthy honesty of 
feeling brought recognition at once, from near and far, to its 
author. In this, and its later companion volume Life Studies, 
there is displayed an undoubted literary power, and upon read- 
ing them one is impelled to think of the great artists of an older 
school—the Michael Angeloes and Leonardo da Vincis, who lived 
less for the mere technique of art than moderns are apt to do, 
but who, in the fulness of their knowledge of life, struggled to 
express by all the means in their power the great art-gospel of 
beauty and truth. About Hunter’s work, in this department of 
art as in the other, it is true there is to be noted and regretted 
to some extent the absence of that special training which so 
greatly aids the artist to polish his performance. But technique, 
after all, is only the second thing, and here is recognizable 
the invariable stamp of genius—the great heart struggling to 
impart to the world, in its own way, the inner beauty of existence 
unseen by common eyes. The writing, moreover, is quite sui 
generis, copied from no master; and every idea is hand-hewn from 
the bed-rock of actual life experience. Not the least part of the 
two volumes’ interest arises from their character as autobiography, 
pure and simple; for the individuality of Hunter was well worth 
study, and in these pages it is reflected as in a mirror. One 
hardly knows, in reading them, whether to admire most the genial 
humour which touches in such kindly fashion alike the frailties 
and nobilities of its subject’s character, or the keen native in- 
stinct of selection which perceives and makes use of exactly the 
details suitable for literary representation. Apart, however, from 
their literary and biographical qualities, Hunter’s writings possess 
special value from the fact that they record and preserve many 
phases of rural life in Scotland which otherwise would stand a 
strong chance of being forgotten. Quite a peculiar interest at- 
taches to the Life Studies, owing to the personal reminiscences 
which they contain of the poet Tannahill and of more than one 
character immortalized by Burns. A reviewer has said of Hunter 
that he got the last glimpse of the Ayrshire of the latter bard. 
At any rate, for a representation of the manners and social atmo- 
sphere of that district in the earlier half of the present century, 
nothing more racy or vivid is to be found than these anecdotal 
narratives of John Kelso Hunter. 

A story taken at hazard from the pages of the Retrospect may 
serve as an example of his style. It begins abruptly : 

“TI knew a country tailor who was famed as a tailor and thief. 
His customers knew his faut quite weel, but they knew his worth 
as weel. Everybody reasoned that it was a bit failing that he 
really couldna’ help. All agreed that it was greed and not gain, 
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for he, during a long life, was never known to use a bit of an 
article which he had taken home. Thirty-six years’ gathering was 
stored in a garret. His wife died first; then he got a house- 
keeper, but none were privileged to see the inside of his sanctum. 
He was of a religious cast of mind, yet paid a visit to the garret 
every Sabbath morning. When old age came upon him, and he 
found his strength decaying, the garret goods seemed to annoy 
him. In his last illness he slept with his breeches on, and kept 
the key in his pocket. The day before his death, he tried a number 
of plans to get his housekeeper out of the way for some time. 
He named a message that she was to go, and it would take her at _ 
least two hours to go and come back. She went and told his 
son-in-law that she thought the old man was dying. She had no 
sooner left the house than the dying man rose out of bed, and, on 
his hands and knees, crawled up the stair to where his treasure 
lay, and began, with his teeth, to tear, trying to obliterate, the 
gatherings of nearly forty years. Everything that the covetous 
heart and hand had seized on turned king’s evidence against him. 
He fain would have destroyed the proof, but it was too honest 
for him. 

“He was thus found by the housekeeper, tearing his soul’s 
treasures to tatters, and requested her assistance. She carried 
him downstairs to his bed. 

‘His son-in-law came to converse with him. This person was 
one of those large-hearted men who pray for the sick and ad- 
minister consolation to the afflicted. The garret was incoherently 
spoken of by the dying man. When near to depart, a prayer was 
offered by the son-in-law in behalf of the perturbed spirit about 
to leave its tabernacle, and, while speaking, the process of breath- 
ing was suspended. While thus, as it were, convoying a spirit 
heavenward, it seemed to refuse journeying that way and alight 
on him, for, stopping his prayer when the breath was out, his 
first expression was, ‘He’s gone! I would like to see what’s in 
the garret.’ 

“Great minds have always an upward tendency. 

“The spiritualizer sat there for three days, apportioning the 
stolen property into twelve bundles of as equal value as he could 
reach by the rule of thumb, intended to be bequeathed on the 
penny-about system to as many relatives. Only one of these 
relatives had manliness enough to despise the legacy.”’ 

Here, too, is an anecdote, in characteristic fashion, of a great 
Scottish. divine. 

“On the 10th April, 1844, I started for Edinburgh, and saw the 
Royal Scottish Academy’s Exhibition there. On that day I had 
the pleasure, for the first, and last time of seeing in the flesh 
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and spirit the celebrated Dr. Chalmers. His portrait, by Thomas 
Duncan, was in the exhibition, and the Doctor came in with five 
young ladies. He put them into rank at a certain spot of the 
floor. I looked at him, and felt that here was a man I should 
know; his face, form, and dress were quite familiar. I thought 
that he must be a country tailor who had brought in some young 
friends to see the pictures. After placing them in proper position, 
he walked rapidly to the front of his portrait, then off with his 
hat, and put himself into the attitude of the portrait. For about 
a minute he was as still as the painting. I stood glancing at him 
and the portrait alternately. When he thought that he had 
given fair play to the critics, he made a bow to me, put on his 
hat, and made hurriedly to the young ladies, whose united gabble, 
by way of approbation, was fluent and racy. I took off my hat, 
made a return bow, and watched the life of greatness as it glinted 
momentarily at some point of attraction among the pictures, then 
as rapidly at the ladies, directing them to some object worthy of 
their attention. This sight of Dr. Chalmers connects him with 
art, with my start on art hopes in the meridian of life, and leaves 
behind him a fine flow of humanity. Few young men could be 
more gallant to the young ladies than this patriarchal teacher. 
There was health in his life.” 

The life of the cobbler-artist, as a whole, merits remembrance if 
only as a striking example of character surmounting obstacles. 
Difficulties of the most discouraging nature beset him from the 
first; and every step of his progress was taken under a burden. His 
life, indeed, furnishes a conspicuous illustration of his own saying, 
that ‘“‘the way of a genius, like that of love, is not always 
smooth.” Yet his hopeful cheerfulness never was obscured for 
long, and he struggled on undismayed towards the object of his 
ambition. With a smile that has pity in it, one recalls the suc- 
ceeding scenes of his career—the early acquaintance with poverty 
in the cot of his widowed mother; the artist’s first ill-guided but 
earnest essays at painting, accompanied by the cobbler’s midnight 
toil at his last to support a rapidly increasing family (for he had 
married at nineteen) ; the portrait-painting expeditions about the 
- neighbouring counties, when a commission to execute a likeness 
‘was worth perhaps a guinea; the long desired and joyful journey 
to the National Gallery in London, where he ‘‘ took off his hat in 
honour of genius’; and his quiet end after all his battles, at 
seventy, under the prosperous shelter of his son-in-law’s roof. 

Hunter was known thirty years ago about the offices of the old 
Glasgow Sentinel, and other papers, for which, latterly, he did a 
good deal of characteristic work, as a rough, homespun, but gifted 
Scot ; loud-voiced on occasion, as muscular enthusiasts are apt to 
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be, but with the gleam always about him of something that was 
more than mother-wit. His books remain the revelation of a 
warm outspoken nature. He never forgot a kindness, and these 
autobiographical sketches of his owe much of their charm to their 
frank and racy relation of the hints and helps of friends. Down- 
hearted moments he had, perhaps, more than most men, but 
through them ever shone the light of a belief in his fellows; and 
there is something, after all, to be envied in the fortune of the man 
who, on reviewing his whole career, could say, “I have proven 
humanity to be good, and enjoyed much real friendship on life’s 
journey.” 

To many sons of Art, and these, it must be believed, the infinite 
majority, the recompense of a wide renown has been denied. No less 
delicate of spirit, it may be, than the far more illustrious masters, 
and no less buffeted by the blasts of adversity, they have yet fallen 
short of the Olympian eminence, and must perforce content them- 
selves with but a limited immortality. It cannot be doubted, 
nevertheless, that to these men much is owed, and it is well that 
the world should once and again acknowledge its debt to the 
ardent souls who in obscurer corners have striven to hold aloft a 
torch to the face of Truth. 


GrorGE Eyre-Topp. 
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THE IMMIGRATION OF DESTITUTE 
FOREIGNERS. 


Tue landing of destitute aliens upon our shores, in large and 
increasing numbers, is a matter which has: lately attracted a 
considerable amount of public attention. Within the last three 
Sessions, two influential and representative Committees, one in 
either House of Parliament, have been occupied by inquiring into 
this subject. They have examined a large number of witnesses, 
considered an enormous mass of evidence, and duly presented 
their Reports. The House of Commons Committee, over which 
Sir William Marriott presided, has dealt directly with Pauper 
Immigration, acknowledging its extent, and recognizing some of 
its evils. The House of Lords Committee, appointed to inquire 
into the Sweating System, has only dealt with it indirectly, and 
so far as it affected the subject in hand. Their Report, upon 
which such high hopes were based, has been received with a chorus 
of disapproval. Lord Dunraven, to whose initiative the Com- 
mittee owed its existence, and who for many weary months pre- 
sided over its inquiries, has been especially hostile in his criticism ; 
and from a subsequent debate in the House of Lords it appeared 
that, though there were several subjects of dispute between the 
Committee and their quondam Chairman, the chief point of dif- 
ference lay in the importance which he was disposed to attach to 
this question of pauper immigration. One point has been gained 
from an otherwise barren discussion. People are beginning to see 
that a great and crying evil flourishes unchecked in our midst, 
and, when once that fact has been thoroughly digested, the public 
conscience will not be satisfied until something has been done to 
remedy the existing state of affairs. 

That this invasion of destitute aliens is a very large and in- 
creasing one, is manifest to all who have studied the matter with 
care. It would seem that of late years there has been a general 
movement of population from east to west; from Eastern 
Europe to Western Europe, and from thence to Great Britain and 
America. That England has abundantly shared in this reception 
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of eastern immigrants is more than evident. The members of 
Sir William Marriott’s Committee unanimously declare in their 
Report, that the immigration of aliens into this country is greater 
since the date of the last census than it has been at any recent 
period of our history. These immigrants are of all nationalities, 
and some only use England as a resting-place on their way to 
America and other countries; but of those who come here to 


settle down, and to whom the word destitute may rightly be- 


applied, by far the greater part are Russian, Roumanian, Hun- 
garian, and Polish Jews.* Some of these have left their homes to 
escape persecution, some to escape conscription, and some, it is 
feared, are lured here under false pretences, by those whose interest 
it is to keep the price of labour at its lowest level. Many are 
attracted by the munificence of the English haute Juiverie, who 
are ever ready to help their poorer brethren ; and the admirably 
organized system of benevolence which they have established by 
means of charitable organizations, the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
and similar institutions, constitutes nothing less than an open ad- 
vertisement for the destitute Jews all over Europe to come over to 
England and have their wants supplied. 

This increase of destitute immigrants, which would be sufficiently 
serious if it were distributed impartially throughout the United 
Kingdom, assumes a far more formidable aspect when we consider 
its distribution in particular localities, and particular trades. The 
invading hordes of destitute Jews appear to flock chiefly to our 
great centres of population, such as the East End of London, 
and the manufacturing cities of the North—Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and some other Scotch towns. The increase is especially re- 
markable in the already congested East End of London probably 
because many of those who arrive at Tilbury are unable, from 
want of money or physical incapacity, to proceed farther. More- 
over, exceptional inducements are held out for them to remain 
there, by the many Jewish charitable institutions, of which the 
Poor Jews’ Temporary Shelter, Leman Street, Whitechapel, is an 
example. Mr. John Burnett, Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, who was specially deputed in August 1887 to make 
inquiries into the Sweating System in the East End of London, 


* Under this heading of destitute immigrants should also be included the large 
number of Italian vagrants who beg about the streets of London and our large cities. 
Most of these beggars are children specially brought over from Italy by men who hire 
them from their parents on the payment of a small annual sum. This disgraceful 
traffic exercises a most undesirable influence both upon its victims and upon the sur- 
rounding English population. It is a subject sufficiently important to demand a 
separate treatment, and cannot be adequately done justice to within the limits of the 
present article. 
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reported that matters were much worse there of late years 
because of the enormous influx of pauper foreigners, an opinion 
which he formed from his own personal observation and from the 
statements of the people themselves. He made a rough calcula- 
tion that of some 20,000 tailors in the East End, 15,000 are 
foreigners, that is persons not born in England, and of the 
remaining 5,000, nearly all are Jews born in England, who would 
generally be described as foreigners also. There are very few 
English engaged in the trade at all, they have all been driven out 
by Jews; and of the few that remain, most are women. There are 
not 250 Englishmen engaged in the sweating trade in the whole 
East End of London. Mr. Burnett’s report was corroborated in 
its main features by Mr. Robert Giffen, Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, and by Dr. William Ogle, whose work it is to 
prepare the statistical part of the Census, and whose opinion on 
all such matters stands deservedly high. Dr. Ogle has, moreover, 
stated that in the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East alone, the 
proportion of foreign tailors has increased from 61 per cent. to 
83 per cent. since 1881. In 1881 there were in St. George’s-in-the- 
East 466 tailors, of whom 283 were foreigners, and 183 were 
English; in 1887 there were 445 tailors, of whom 368 were 
foreigners and 77 English. The Reverend H. A. Mason, Vicar of 
All Saints, Stepney, a well-known and devoted clergyman who has 
laboured for the last seventeen years among the lowest of the 
London poor, reckons that there has been an increase of 1,000 
foreign Jews in his parish during the last seven years; and this 
at the sacrifice of the British population. Where there was one 
house formerly occupied by Jews, there are now whole streets of 
them. The same thing has occurred at Whitechapel, where the 
increase since 1880 has been enormous. Whole streets are now 
filled with Jews, notably Old Montague Street, Chicksand Street, 
Booth Street, Hanbury Street, and the courts and alleys adjoining ; 
the English being driven out from these streets to Mile End and 
other places. 

It is computed that during the spring, summer, and autumn 
months some 200 a week of these destitute aliens are landing at 
Tilbury and pouring into East London, and some even arrive in the 
depth of winter. A few, generally of the least destitute class, 
drift on to the manufacturing centres of the North of England, 
but the alien population of the provincial cities is mainly recruited 
from other ports, such as Hull, Grimsby, and Southampton. 

To those who have the moral, physical, and social welfare of the 
British working-classes at heart, this unlimited pouring in of cheap 
destitute foreign labour is a matter of gravest and most serious 
import. In the trades chiefly affected, this is the — which 
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reduces the price of labour below a level upon which Englishmen 
can with decency exist, and which renders effective combination 
among the workmen impossible, so that if there is a strike on, or 
any little dispute between employer and employed, by which the 
employed may get a little better terms for themselves, the destitute 
Jews step in, and take the work at any price, and so defeat the 
ends of the workmen in attempting to get what they consider to 
be their fair wages. The market is flooded with a quantity of 
cheap inferior articles, which injure the trade, and destroy the 
demand for good English labour. The two trades most affected 
are the cheap tailoring and the boot-making. As we have already 
seen, the former trade has practically passed into the hands of the 
Jews altogether, and in it, as a direct consequence, all the horrors 
of “‘ sweating” reign supreme. In the boot-making trade the 
commoner class of work is now taken by Jews entirely ; hundreds 
of Englishmen who were formerly employed at a fair wage are 
now driven out of employment, and walk about the streets in 
winter time, looking in vain for work. In the cigar-making and 
other trades the same evil is beginning to work, and always with 
the same results. Labour is displaced, Englishmen are robbed of 
their work, and, if they do not become paupers or something worse, 
they are driven out of their homes to seek their fortunes anew in 
some distant land; so that while every day pauper foreigners are 
pouring in, Englishmen are emigrating to make room for them. 
Evidence was laid before the Sweating Committee to the effect that 
one day a party of 500 emigrants, mostly young men in the full 
~ prime of strength and vigour, sailed out of Tilbury Docks, and at 
the same time 700 foreigners came in. At Leeds, where there is 
a large and increasing Jewish colony, estimated at upwards of 
80,000, some £500 was spent in 1887 in emigrating English 
children to Canada. Of what avail, then, is it to recommend 
emigration as a panacea for our social evils, when, for every hun- 
dred of our people taken away, a leak remains behind by which 
hundreds more, of an immeasurably inferior calibre, are pouring 
in, by whom the conditions of life are made harder than before, 
and the standard of comfort and decency in the home life of our 
people infinitely lowered ? 

The condition in which the great majority of these foreign Jews 
land upon our shores is miserable and wretched in the extreme, 
and is described at length in the Sweating Committee’s Report. 
They are often of poor physique, and always scantily clad. In 
most instances they are without any money at all; others have 
a few thalers, or roubles, or marks, as the case may be, and of 
these they are quickly eased by the loafers, touts, and rascals of 
all descriptions, who hang about the docks awaiting their arrival, 
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and professing to show them where to lodge for the night or where 
to find employment. ‘‘ They almost stand in the market after 
arrival,” said the Bishop of Bedford in his evidence before the 
House of Lords Committee, ‘“‘in a miserable plight, with hardly 
any clothes to cover them, and without a penny in their pockets.” 
In this veritable slave market they hang about in droves, waiting 
for the sweater to come and engage them, which he sometimes does 
in person, and sometimes by means of his wife, or an agent. Of 
course these poor creatures are at the sweater’s mercy. They are 
ignorant of the country, of its language, of its laws, and are com- 
pelled to take whatever terms he may deem fit to offer them. 
Most of them have to learn a trade at first, during which period 
they earn nothing, and are glad to submit to any terms the sweater 
may impose. The slang term for such persons is “‘ greener,” and 
in many respects the conditions of a ‘‘ greener ”’ is worse than that 
of a slave. By-and-bye, when he has learnt his business, which in 
the cheap tailoring trade would be the machine work, he re- 
ceives a small wage from 6s. to 7s. a week, barely sufficient to 
maintain existence. As a rule, the “ greeners” are very ‘cute in 
learning, and as they progress they earn a little more, but their 
position is precarious, being liable to be discharged at a moment’s 
notice. The work is precarious too, and the wages irregularly 
paid. Sometimes there is nothing to do for weeks and weeks. 
Their food is of the scantiest, the refuse of fish and a little bread 
being the principal articles of diet. The length of hours for which 
they work average from 14 to 15 hours a day, or 100 hours a-. 
week. The Bishop of Bedford said: “‘I have myself seen these 
poor creatures at work up till two in the morning, and I have 
found that they were again at work, the same people in the same 
room, at seven o’clock in the morning.” Again he said: “ You 
can tell work is being done on the Sabbath by the blinds being 
drawn ; there is no holiday at all.” 

The surroundings amid which these people work are deplorable 
and filthy beyond description. To quote Lord Derby’s own report, 
a report which has been attacked because of the undue moderation 
of its language :— 

Three or four gas-jets may be flaring in the room, a coke fire burning in the 
wretched fire-place, sinks untrapped, closets without water, and altogether the sanitary 
conditions abominable. A witness told ys that in a double room, perhaps 9 feet by 
15 feet, a man, his wife, and six children slept, and in the same room ten men were 
usually employed, *o tl.at at night eighteen persons would be in that one room. These 
witnesses alluded ic ine want of sanitary precautions, and of decent and sufficient 
accommodation, and declared that the effects of this, combined with the inadequate 
wage earned, had the effect of driving girls to prostitution. 

Moreover, the conditions under which the work is done, largely 
assists in the spreading of infectious diseases. Dr. Bate, a medical 
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officer of health in East London, speaks of infection being carried 
by the garments being made up in rooms where children are lying 
ill with small-pox, scarlet fever, and other maladies. He had seen 
the garments thrown over the children’s beds, and a case is 
mentioned of a child covered with measles being wrapped up in 
one of the half-made garments to keep it warm. These very 
garments, it should be noted, are afterwards sold in the cheap 
ready-made clothes shops all over London and the provinces. The 
state of sweaters’ dens in East London is revolting beyond 
measure, and resembles rather the descriptions of Dante’s Inferno 
than the abodes of a professedly civilized people. Here is a de- 
scription of one, taken almost at random from a mass of evidence 
teeming with similar details. The factory inspector who described 
it says it gives a fair idea of all the rest, and he ought to know, 
seeing that some 4,000 factories, and ‘“‘ workshops innumerable,” 
are under his inspection. He says :— 

You find a filthy bed, on which garments which are made are laid, little children 
. . . perfectly naked little things, lying about on the floor and on the beds, frying- 
pans, and all sorts of dirty utensils, with food of various descriptions, on the bed, 
under the bed, over the bed, everywhere; clothes hanging on a line, with nothing 
more than a large gas-stove, with the ashes all flying about, and the atmosphere 
so dense that you get ill after a night’s work there, and that is the reason I am 
deaf now. 

Nor are matters in the foreign quarters of our large provincial 
towns much better. From Manchester, from Leeds, from Glasgow 
the same tale reaches us of the filthy habits of these immigrant 
Jews, and of their neglect of all sanitary precautions. At Meadow 
Bank, an outlying district of Winsford, there is a large colony of 
Poles and Hungarians. They are employed in some local salt 
works, and were specially brought over some years ago in conse- 
quence of a strike in the salt district, and now fill the places which 
were formerly occupied by Englishmen. . A description of the way 
these people live will show how impossible it is for decent English 
workmen to compete against them. It is best told in the words of 
Dr. Fox, the Medical Officer of the District Board of Health. In 
his report he writes :— 

To say that these people are living together like beasts, would be an insult and a 
libel upon beasts. Beasts would be better provided for than are these human beings. 
In the first place the rooms are, without exception, over-crowded. Again, they are 
destitute of furniture. The beds are trays, covered with filthy straw; the bed-clothing 
is entirely constituted of filthy sacking. The men sleep in their clothes, even in their 
boots. The windows are rarely, if ever, opened; the beds, in point of fact, being 
many of them never empty; one set of workmen occupying them by day, another by 
night. The atmosphere is necessarily foul, fetid, and pestilential, to persons of 
ordinary susceptibilities ; and yet, in the absence of larders and kitchens, and separate 
living rooms, in this fetid, stinking atmosphere, the food is stored and cooked. 


Arrangements for washing there are none, except the outside taps. In one room, six 
men and one woman were sleeping, unmavried, promiscuously ; and in another, a man, 
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his wife, and daughter fourteen years of age, were occupying one bed. Canal-boats 
are palaces and temples of cleanliness, comfort, and morality, compared with this 
horrible colony of Bohemianism. 


It is not possible to add anything which would heighten this 
tale of horror; the facts speak for themselves. Dr. Fox, though 
subjected to a severe examination before Sir William Marriott’s 
Committee, maintained that there was not a syllable of exaggera- ~ 
tion in his report, though, in consequence of public attention 
having been attracted by its publication, a slight improvement had 
since taken place in some minor details. Yet it was to make room 
for such as these that English workmen were ousted, and are 
being ousted daily, in all the great manufacturing centres through 
great Britain. Is it possible, is it desirable, that our decent 
English workmen should have to compete in the land of their 
birth against rivals such as these, who are willing to work for any 
wage, for any length of hours, and amid surroundings disgusting 
and unhealthy in the extreme ? 

In this unequal struggle for bare existence, of what use is it to 
utter trite platitudes about the survival of the fittest, when by the 
fittest is meant—as Lord Dunraven so eloquently pointed out— 
**those who are able to exist upon the lowest possible diet, in the 
greatest possible filth, and subject to the greatest amount of hard- 
ship and misery ” ? 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find that there 
exists among the English working-classes the strongest feeling 
against these interlopers who are robbing them of their birthright, 
ousting them from their homes, and driving them to seek their 
fortunes anew in some distant land. This feeling is naturally 
strongest in those trades and in those districts which are chiefly 
affected, and it is one which is increasing in volume and in violence 
everyday. The English workman is naturally patient and law- 
abiding ; it is his nature to suffer and be strong. All that he asks 
for isa fair field for his energies in the country which gave him 
birth ; but if this be denied him, and no other remedy is near, 
who can wonder if he be unwisely tempted to take the law in 
his own hands? A ery goes up, not loud but deep, from the 
British working-men in East London and in our other great centres 
of population, against this great and increasing invasion of their 
rights, and surely it were wiser statesmanship to listen to it now, 
while yet there is time, than to wait until these smouldering embers 
of discontent burst into a blaze, the flames of which it may be 
difficult to quench, before anything is done to meet the grievance 
complained of. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
pauper immigration is an evil, and should be checked. This much 
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was admitted by the House of Commons Committee in their report, 
who went on to say :-— 


The objections to such a proposal are not based on grounds of policy in any instance, 
but upon the difficulty of carrying such a measure into effect. 

Moreover, they admit that though they are not prepared to 
recommend legislative interference at present, because of the 
“ oreat difficulties” in the way, yet 

They contemplate the possibility of such legislation becoming necessary in the future, 
in view of the crowded condition of our great towns, the extreme pressure for existence 
among the poorer part of the population, and the tendency of destitute foreigners to 
reduce still lower the social and material condition of our own poor. 

It may be asked, are these difficulties likely to become any less 
by waiting for the future? Are they not rather liable to become 
greater as time goes on, and the evils lamented by the Committee 
assume more formidable aspects ? 

To admit the existence of an evil, to deplore its effect, and yet to 
shrink from proposing any remedy, because there are difficulties in 
the way, is a very lame and impotent conclusion, and reduces such 
utterances to the lowest level of trite commonplace. Such a pro- 
ceeding may or may not agree with the political exigencies of the 
moment, may or may not be desirable from a party point of view ; 
but it shows a deplorable lack of the courage of conviction, and of 
the higher order of statesmanship. A problem which other nations 
under similar circumstances have successfully solved, is surely not 
one from which English statesmen should shrink because of the 
difficulties besetting its solution. The Committee should have 
remembered the saying of Periander, MeAery to zav. 

The evil, therefore, being admitted, and it being further conceded 
that something should be done to check it, there only remains to 
be considered the best course to adopt. The remedies are of two 
kinds: those which call for the direct intervention of the State, 
and those which can be applied without legislation at all. To take 
the latter first. This is an age of societies, and the influence they 
wield is everywhere obvious. Societies exist to further every con- 
ceivable object, good, bad, and indifferent. Why not, then, establish 
one for the protection of the British workman against this un- 
limited influx of destitute foreign labour? The elements of such a 
society already exist in the different trades unions of those indus- 
tries chiefly affected; but as at present constituted, they lack 
cohesion and organization, and, moreover, their energies are 
directed into too many channels for them to make any real stand 
against the evil. A society such as the one proposed would con- 
centrate all these energies into a single head, and would exist 
simply and solely for the purpose of dealing with this question, and 
with this question alone. The head-quarters of such an association 
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would naturally be in London, but agencies might be established 
in all the large provincial towns where need is required. The 
greatest care should be taken to avoid the slightest suspicion of 
political or theological bias. It should have a wide and represen- 
tative committee, composed of representatives of the working- 
classes in the trades and districts affected, reinforced, if need be, 
by peers, members of Parliament, and public men who have shown 
an interest in this question. The influence of such an organization 
in educating and forming public opinion can hardly be exaggerated, 
and its opportunities of usefulness would be enormous. Under its 
auspices, meetings could be held throughout the country ; literature 
and pamphlets published and distributed, and advertisements in- 
serted systematically in the Roumanian, Russian, Polish, and 
Hungarian papers, and in the journals: of other countries from 
which these destitute Jews generally come, warning them of the 
state of the labour market in England, and of the hardships that 
await them. This would in many cases exercise an excellent de- 
terrent effect. A fund might also be established for the purpose of 
enabling those of these poor creatures to return again to their 
homes who have been lured here under false pretences, and have 
failed to find the El Dorado they were led to expect. It is believed 
that many would gladly avail themselves of such an opportunity. 
Such, roughly speaking, would be the chief aims and objects of the 
association. Fresh opportunities of usefulness would suggest them- 
selves upon more mature deliberation. The great advantage that 
such a scheme would have is that its operations could be com- 
menced at once, whereas any legislation on this subject, in the 
present state of public business and of public feeling, must of 
necessity be tardy. 

But individual effort, however well-organized, is not enough if 
this question is to be boldly grappled with and decidedly settled. 
It would scotch the snake, but not kill it. To do that, the direct 
intervention of the State is absolutely necessary, and this is the goal 
which all those who desire to see the evil thoroughly eradicated 
will strain every nerve to reach. The first step in such a direction 
must be to obtain reliable statistics. Without statistics there can 
be no legislation. As things are at present, there exist no means 
beyond those afforded by the decennial census for ascertaining the 
number of aliens in this country, and even the census returns are 
far from being absolutely reliable. Unlike the United States of 
America and all the nations of Europe, there exists in England no 
passport system or police registration, wherewith to ascertain with 
any exactitude the amount of foreign immigration. True, there 
still remains the Alien Act of William IV., which decrees that 
every master of a vessel arriving from foreign ports shall hand to 
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the Customs officer a list of the aliens on board his ship, together 
with the name, rank, occupation, and description, and imposes 
penalties for neglect or falsity of declaration. But this Act has 
fallen into desuetude, and returns are only partially furnished from 
the ports of London, Hull, Grimsby, and Southampton, and these 
in such a way as to deprive them of any real value. According to 
a recent statement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Government 
are now endeavouring to remedy this state of affairs. They have 
taken steps, he said in answer to a question in the House of 
Commons, to partially enforce the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on Immigration, and are obtaining a statistical record 
of the immigration of foreigners as regards vessels arriving at the 
principal ports of the United Kingdom from European ports, and 
they are also getting reports from British consuls at the chief 
European ports as to the emigration of destitute aliens into the 
United Kingdom. When these reports are duly and correctly 
furnished, and the census for 1891 completed, we shall then be in 
possession of what we are now in need, actual statistics, which 
must precede legislation. 

But in the words of the Select Committee before referred to, 
‘Tt is clear that the only way effectually to check the immigration 
of foreign paupers is to stop them at the port of arrival.” This is 
the course adopted in the United States and in Germany. The 
law at present in force at Hamburg is that no persons are allowed 
to land unless they have an amount equal to 30s. in their pos- 
session. In America there is no hard and fast rule; provided 
that the immigrant is not disabled by age or bodily infirmity from 
earning a living, the officials have a wide discretion, even in cases 
of poverty, as to whom they should admit. In the case of those 
rejected, the steamship companies are compelled to take them 
back to the place where they first took them on board. A special 
law, first enforced by the United States Government in 1882, 
exists for this purpose. Since then public opinion in America has 
been every year growing more stringent on this subject ; and though 
only 170 persons were actually returned last year, the knowledge 
that such a law was in existence has served to keep away thou- 
sands and thousands from their shores. The best plan would be 
for England to adopt the American plan, and compel the steam- 
ship companies to take back those persons whom they attempt to 
land upon our shores who arrive here unprovided with the means of 
subsistence, are mentally or bodily afflicted, or likely in any way 
to become a burden upon the public. But it will require a special 
Act of Parliament to compel the steamship companies to return 
them to the place from which they took them first on board, and 
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every effort should be made to get such a law placed upon the 
Statute Book. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize the fact that no one desires to 
check foreign immigration as a whole, but only the unlimited 
influx of a certain class of immigrants, whose habits and customs 
- exercise a prejudicial influence upon the well-being of our own 
community. There are at the present time an enormous number 
of Germans employed in this country as clerks and hotel servants ; 
and of Italians and French, as cooks and waiters. These are not 
an evil, for they supply a felt want ; they come provided with an 
occupation or trade, and are decent and cleanly in their habits and 
mode of life. The class against which complaint is made is chiefly, 
if not entirely, composed of Russian, Roumanian, Hungarian, and 
Polish Jews. It is estimated that of the destitute immigrants who 
come to England to settle down, not more than 2 per cent. are 
Christians. Therefore the term “‘ Jew” is, so to speak, thrust 
upon one, but nothing can be more undesirable than to treat this 
question as a religious question, or to cast any slur upon the 
Hebrew faith. Nothing would harm the movement more than to 
create a Judenhetze in England, the home of religious liberty ; 
and therefore, whenever the term Jew is used throughout this 
article, it is used merely to distinguish them from other nation- 
alities, and not from any desire to arouse the odiwm theologicum. 
Indeed, these poor creatures appear to be for the most part sober 
and thrifty, and the only vice they are addicted tois gambling. The 
love of money, so characteristic of their race, enables them to save 
where an Englishman would starve; and so dominant a passion 
is this with them, that in their pursuit of it, they are willing to 
accommodate themselves to the meagre wage, the lengthy hours, 
and the filthy surroundings already described. With this excep- 
tion, they appear to be indifferent to everything beyond the mere 
animal indulgences ; to have no ideal of life, no pleasures in the 
past, no joys in the present, no hopes in the future. To them the 
word home, so sacred to English ears, has no meaning at all. 
Man, being an imitative animal, suffers from the contact. We have 
seen how English workmen retire, worsted in the unequal struggle, 
from-competing with those who have no more idea of comfort or 
cleanliness than the beasts which perish. Most of them are 
driven on the rates, into the workhouse, or out of the country 
altogether. But what of those who still remain, amid the con- 
tamination of such loathsome surroundings? If honest labour has 
no better reward to offer than this, what wonder if hundreds of our 
people are driven into crime, the men to drink, the women to 
prostitution. It is idle to talk of raising and spiritualizing the 
masses, while this foul plague-spot spreads its contagion in our 
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midst. Spiritual necessities do not arise until some decency of 
physical conditions is attained. The question is, therefore, how 
long are these people to remain among us, bringing with them 
their foreign habits and customs, and living in conformity with 
these alone, an outstanding defiance to English law, and a serious 
menace to the moral, social, physical, and financial well-being of 
the ‘English community? How long are these vile weeds to be 
thrown to us from our neighbours’ gardens, here to flourish with 
rank and poisonous luxuriance, choking and destroying our native 
growth ? How long is England to remain the rubbish heap of 
Europe? Other countries have taken measures to check this evil, 
what can be urged against our following their example? Nothing, 
nothing but a mere sentiment that England is a country free and 
open to all, that all who will may find a refuge upon her hospi- 
table shores. This is a sentiment worthy of all honour, but 
charity begins at home, and when we find the home life of our 
people being lowered, and their moral and physical welfare 
degraded by this hitherto unlimited influx of destitute aliens, I 
submit that a primd facie case is made out in favour of legislative 
interference. Salus populi suprema est lex. 


W. H. Wrxrs. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


On the 18th of the month, the Queen’s Speech proroguing Parlia- 
ment till the 25th of October was read in both Houses; and, since 
that date, a veritable and most welcome autumn serenity has 
descended on the country. ‘“ Thinking of the days that are no 
more,” which were so ill spent by our legislators, and turned by 
many of them to such mischievous account, the majority of Eng- 
lishmen, we imagine, would hail with infinite satisfaction that 
they were not likely to recur again ina hurry. But no such hope 
can be entertained. In the third week of November, the din of 
Parties will once more be heard in the land. If nothing but 
serious work and serious discussion were in store for the House of 
Commons, when next convened, its meeting would be looked 
forward to with that tranquil and practical temper with which 
Englishmen betake themselves to, or contemplate, the other busi- 
ness matters of the community. But, to the very last, the Obstruc- 
tives, practically synonymous with the Opposition, maintained the 
game of factious criticism and malevolent resistance ; and, such 
as they were in the Session recently concluded, such they will be 
in its successor. The sensible efforts of the Government to 
diminish the opportunities of wanton obstruction, afforded by 
ancient forms of procedure, are only seized hold of by the Oppo- 
sition to obstruct and delay progress still further. So it was with 
the suggestion that Bills which have reached the Committee Stage 
should be carried over to the ensuing Session ; and so undoubtedly 
will it be with the proposal that the Debate on the Address shall be 
regulated and curtailed. Nevertheless, it is well that the Ministry 
should persevere in its endeavours to economize the time of the 
Legislature ; for, though their success in that direction may not 
be commensurate with their attempts, they will thus enable the 
electors gradually to understand that, if Measures brought before 
Parliament are long in becoming law, the fault lies entirely with 
those who resort to every imaginable and unwarrantable device 
favouring delay, out of fear lest the Government should reap 
credit for passing Bills which the constituencies desire to see 
enrolled in the Statute Book. By degrees, moreover, should the 
prevailing system of Obstruction be persevered in, the nation will 
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acquire a more moderate estimate of the pace at which legislation 
can be conducted; and thus, in the long run, the policy of 
ingenious exasperation will defeat itself. Indeed, we are inclined 
to believe that, even already, something of this sort has happened 
and that the public are of opinion that, on the whole, and due regard 
being had to the circumstances, the Government contrived, during 
the past Session, to get through a good stroke of work. The new 
Trish Land Bill, and the Tithe Bill, it is true, have yet to be carried. 
But though these are measures over which professional politicians, 
and newspapers following in their wake, make a mighty fuss, it 
is quite conceivable that the great body of the electors attach much 
less importance to them than to the reconstruction of our barracks, 
to the improving of the position of the Police Force, to the reduc- 
tion of the Tea Duty, to the improvement of the law with regard 
to limited liability companies, to the Allotment Acts, and to the 
Housing of the Working Classes. These are measures which, as 
was well said in the Speech from the Throne proroguing Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘ will contribute largely to the well-being of the labouring 
portion of my people” ; and it is pretty certain that they are the 
measures, therefore, which the labouring classes will examine the 
most carefully, and will discuss with the largest amount of sym- 
pathy. The striking amelioration in the social condition of 
Treland, effected by the firm and fearless administration of the 
law, shows that no grave injury has been wrought by the forced 
postponement of legislation in the relation of landlords and tenants 
in that country ; and a few months of further reflection and extra- 
parliamentary debate concerning the subject are perhaps not to be 
regretted. For the inevitable delay in passing the Tithe Bill we 
feel more regret, for a matter of bitter and mischievous contro- 
versy is thus left open. But, after all, there is happily no question 
in dispute before the nation that cannot wait a few months for 
final settlement. It is a part of the feverish and impatient 
malady of the time, that people attach such extravagant impor- 
tance to everything that occurs, or that is delayed, at the moment. 
Lord Melbourne was wiser in his generation. He knew that most 
things, as he said, ‘‘ blow over.” Few of the people who excited 
themselves during the earlier months of the late Session over the 
political wrangles of the hour, and prophesied disaster to the 
Ministry, could now recall what they were about; and hardly 
anyone could give a clear, definite, and detailed account of them. 
They have “‘ blown over.”” They were artificial controversies, and 
equally artificial was the rumpus made over them. Thus the 
Ministry, which many persons asserted, and perhaps some persons 
believed, to he in a very bad way, is as strong and safe, as everybody 
now sees, as at the beginning of the Session. The attempt to dis- 
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credit Mr. W. H. Smith’s Leadership of the House of Commons 
has completely failed, and though his tormentors may for a time 
have injured his health, even that result was but temporary, and 
they have only increased the respect and esteem in which he is 
held by his colleagues, the Unionist Party, and all manly English- 
men. Equally futile have been the more pardonable attempts to 
damage the position of Mr. Goschen, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the Licensing Clauses of the Local Taxation Bill. 
People are shrewd enough to perceive, when the smoke and 
noise of immediate battle have rolled away, that if he com- 
mitted an error of judgment, it was a generous, an excusable, 
and anything but a serious one, and they do not forget 
his other immense services to the nation in so largely re- 
ducing the interest on the National Debt, after the alleviat- 
ing operation had baffled all his predecessors. Mr. Balfour 
has not even one blunder to confess to; and he continues to rise 
still higher in public estimation, with each fresh Session. Mr. 
Stanhope and Lord George Hamilton have given further proofs 
of their administrative zeal and capacity; and the Postmaster- 
General, a politician who seems to us not yet to have received the 
full recognition of his abilities and his long and faithful Party 
service, has risen greatly in general esteem by his masterly 
management of the revolt in the Post Office. At one moment the 
Home Secretary seemed not unlikely to be in a position of grave 
embarrassment by reason of his differences with the late Commis- 
sioner of Police; but he extricated himself from the threatened 
difficulty with uncommon skill; and fair people remember that, 
if Mr. Matthews seems in some degree to lack the art of conciliat- 
ing individuals, his judgment, in all that appertains to the work of 
his department, is singularly sound ; while he combines with that 
invaluable gift an intrepid disregard of artificial agitation, and a 
resolute attachment to the fundamental principles of law. 

The three remaining most interesting domestic events of the 
month have been the Naval Manceuvres, a number of local Strikes, 
and the death of Cardinal Newman. The Naval Maneeuvres, this 
year, were directed to ascertaining under what conditions the fleet 
of a hostile Power might maintain its position on an important 
home trade-route, thereby intercepting traffic and making captures, 
while at the same time avoiding an engagement with a superior 
English force. To the lay intelligence it seems that the conditions 
arranged could never by any possibility arise in real warfare; but, 
as we are not experts, we must leave those who are to settle the 
point, which is just now being hotly contested. As regards the 
various Strikes, which would appear to be an inevitable portion of 

the dispensation under which our national life is at present con- 
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ducted, they have resulted sometimes in favour of the wage- 
earners, sometimes in favour of the capitalists and employers ; and 
there is reason to suppose that they are only a feature, and will 
probably form a permanent feature, in the principle and operation 
of competition which at present govern every branch of human 
industry. 

Much has been written, and more will yet be written, concerning 
the deceased Cardinal. He was a great thinker, a great character, 
and a great force; and it was his lot to benefit alike the Church 
he joined and the Church he quitted. It would be idle to deny 
that the Roman Catholic Creed has been regarded with more 
toleration and respect by most Englishmen since Newman joined 
it. But time happily has shown them that their own National 
Church has been regenerated and strengthened by the secession of 
one of its greatest sons; and the movement towards Rome which 
Newman’s example at one time so largely promoted, had slackened 
considerably in his life-time, and will probably be yet further 
diminished by his death. What, in the long run, will survive of 
the deceased Cardinal, will be the beauty of his writings, and the 
charm of his personality. He was not enough of a crusader or a 
fanatic, to create and promote a real religious movement. His 
own “‘ conversion ’’ contented him, and he never descended into the 
doubtful arena, where active and aggressive proselytizers do their 
somewhat vulgar work. Thus he will be remembered rather as a 
great Englishman, and a great Anglican, rather than as a ‘“‘ Roman 
Cardinal.”’ 


In estimating the position of the Government in the eyes of the 
nation, it is far from enough to pass in review the impression left 
on the public mind by the Parliamentary incidents of the year, 
by the progress of legislation, or by the partially successful opera- 
tion of the arts of obstruction. There is something yet more im- 
portant than domestic legislation; and that is imperial policy. It 
is the bare truth to assert that never have the Foreign Relations 
of England been conducted for so long a period with such uniform 
success as by the present Prime Minister; and we cannot doubt 
that public opinion has been slowly but surely apprehending that 
important fact. After having settled, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the rival claims of England and Germany in Equatorial 
Africa, Lord Salisbury has arranged, with equal skill, the competing 
pretensions of France and Portugal in the Dark Continent. In 
doing this, he has secured to the Royal Niger Company and 
kindred associations all the rights and privileges they had hoped 
to obtain for themselves by treaties and preliminary agreements 
with Native Chiefs ; and he has kept. within due limits the exten- 
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sion of French territory to the north and west of the main course 

of the Niger. At the same time, he has completely satisfied 

French public opinion, by allotting to France, in addition to a 
good deal of “‘ light soil,” otherwise the Desert of Sahara, some 

valuable territory in the vicinity of Lake Tchad, and likewise on 

the upper reaches of the Niger. With Portugal, at one time so 
refractory and so obstinate in pressing exorbitant claims, an agree- 

ment has been arrived at, which contents both sides. The free 
navigation of the Zambesi and its tributaries are secured; and 
Portugal abandons all claim to Nyassaland and the Shiré High- 

lands, and equally to Matabeleland and Mashonaland. On the 
other hand, Portugal will have the right to construct roads, rail- 
ways, and telegraphs along both banks of the Zambesi, and will 
have control over all its mouths. But we are to have a free right 
of passage through Portuguese territory, and nowhere is she to 
impose duties exceeding three per cent. ad valorem. On the west, 
Portugal may annex any territory not already claimed by any 
other Power, as far as the southern boundary of the Congo State ; 
and she is not to part with any of her possessions south of the 
Zambesi without giving England the option of purchasing them. 
Thus the great African Scramble has ended in the most amicable 
and expeditious manner, thanks to the firmness and business-like 
habits of our Foreign Secretary. We still believe that the direct 
advantages to accrue to the European Powers by this ‘ Partition 
of the Unknown ” have been greatly exaggerated. But it would be 
impossible to estimate too highly the increased security to peace 
and international goodwill effected by these comprehensive and 
admirable arrangements. 

The German Emperor has paid another visit to our shores, and 
though, ostensibly, his visit was only to the Queen, everybody per- 
ceives that it has given fresh force and solidity to the excellent 
understanding already existing between Germany and Great 
Britain. During his short stay, his Majesty again saw something 
of our ships and our soldiers, and, on leaving us, he went straight 
to take possession of Heligoland, the transfer of which to Germany 
has, in the Emperor’s own words, completed the territorial unity 
of the Fatherland. Swift on this interesting and suggestive in- 
cident, the Emperor hurried off to Russia, where the Czar showed 
him a splendid muster of troops, and entertained him with truly 
imperial hospitality. But even during his sojourn in Peterhof, 
the Russian press on the one hand, and the Austrian and German 
press on the other, were disputing as to which Power ought first 
to withdraw its troops from the other’s frontier, and, the very day 
after the Emperor’s departure, the Grashdanin of St. Peters- 
burg, an extremely influential organ, published an article which 
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proves that nothing has been altered in the position of affairs by 
these exchanges of courtesy. The Rulers of both Empires, it 
observed, naturally desire peace in order to occupy themselves 
freely with the internal affairs of their respective countries. But, 
it added, significantly, there exists no problem, actual or prospec- 
tive, which could serve them as a ground for common action. In 
other and plainer language, the external policy of Germany, and 
the external policy of Russia, are different and conflicting. Indeed, 
the Czar has comported himself with as much dignity as wisdom 
in ignoring the support tendered by Germany to Austria, England, 
and Italy, in the advice they gave to the Sultan to issue the 
Berats to the Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia. His doing so has 
had the most excellent effect on the relations of Turkey and Bui- 
garia, where Russian influence grows daily less and less. We wish 
we could record that the difficulties of the Porte in other quarters 
had been overcome with equal success. But the situation in 
Armenia remains exceedingly unsatisfactory, not to say dangerous. 
In that direction alone is there any heavy cloud overhanging public 
affairs. In France, as with us, it is a holiday time for the Legis- 
lature, and the Departmental Councils have met without giving 
rise to anything but general congratulations on the subsidence of 
Party rancour. 


August 29th. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Rertew, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Burma State Railway Mismanagement. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is some satisfaction to English residents in Burma to find the 
increased interest taken in the province since the annexation of Upper 
Burma, and also to see the intelligence displayed by many writers and 
speakers on the subject of extended railway communication between 
Burma and India, Burma and the Shan States, Burma and China, and 
Burma and Siam. 

I have had some experience of Burma and Siam, having resided in one 
or other of them almost uninterruptedly since 1862. Ican fully endorse 
Mr. Holt Hallett’s suggestions of the advantages which would accrue to 
Moulmein and this province by the adoption of the railway line he 
advocates between Moulmein and Zimmay, as large numbers of 
traders yearly arrive from the latter town and beyond it with ponies 
and cattle for sale in Burma, taking back loads of piece goods, salt, and 
betel nut, a two months’ journey on foot, to their own homes. The 
Shans are amongst the keenest traders of the whole world, and would 
appreciate such a trade route as Mr. Holt Hallett advocates, as would 
thousands of Burmese and Indians of our own province. 

I believe, however, that the Government is more interested, and 
justly interested, in the opening out of railway communication with our 
own Shan States towards China and with India than in the direction of 
Siam. If Mr. Holt Hallett can get the British commercial community 
to supply the necessary funds for his line to the borders of Siamese 
territory it would not be long before the Siamese would continue it to 
Zimmay, or give concessions to enable the line to be laid. Probably if 
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Messrs. Holt Hallett and Colquhoun had not asked for a guarantee of 
7 per cent. on the cost from the Siamese Government, when they visited 
Bangkok some years ago, they might have been more successful than 
they were in attaining the object of their visit. 

It is not with the object of advocating any particular railway scheme 
for the advantage of the province that these remarks are written, but 
rather with a view to call attention to the miserable mismanagement 
displayed in the working arrangments of the State line already open for 
886 miles between Rangoon and Mandalay, the two chief towns in 
Burma, and two districts which probably contain close upon a million 
inhabitants. 

The line is a metre guage one, and hence great speed on it is not 
attainable. Great speed, however, is not required; but we do require 
something over 14 miles an hour, a rate of progression often attained 
for short distances in a bullock cart. The line has very few curves, and 
for a great part of its whole distance is almost straight. Hence there 
could not be the smallest danger in greatly increasing the rate of speed 
of the trains. :; 

The State Railway Department contents itself by running one 
passenger train each way every twenty-four hours along this 386 miles 
of straight railroad. This train, leaving Rangoon at 5.80 p.m., gets to 
Mandalay at 8 p.m. the following day, thus taking twenty-seven and a half 
hours on the trip. There are fifty-six stations between Rangoon and 
Mandalay. Every one of them is a halting-place. At some stations, I 
have been informed by a station-master, the train being full, passengers 
who have perhaps been waiting four or five hours for the train, have 
been coolly informed of the fact and told to wait for the next train. 

Now, under private management, trains are always put on to suit the 
traffic. Here the State management contents itself with starting a 
train and telling the traffic to accommodate itself when it can find room. 
For some months past the bad management of our State railway lines in 
Burma has been commented on in the columns of the Rangoon Times, a 
daily paper published here, but, as yet, there has been no improvement 
visible. Ihave also noticed some criticism in the columns of the Indian 
papers of late, which, it is to be hoped, will be more effective. 

I feel certain that if any English line was as shamefully and negli- 
gently conducted as the one between Rangoon and Mandalay, the 
shareholders would not be long before they found a remedy. Is there 
any good reason why the State one here should display such indifference 

as they do to public complaints, and to such palpable mismanagement 
as is displayed in working a line which should be the most paying of any 
line in the East ? 

Soon after the annexation, it being found that an extension of the 
line along the Strand Bank, Rangeoon, would greatly facilitate the 
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shipping of stores and merchandise, an extension of about five miles was 
sanctioned along the banks of the river Irrawady. The Depart- 
ment have been three years over these five miles, which have been com” 
pletely laid now for a few months; but yet this extension line is not 
open to traffic. Who is responsible for the delay, and for the amount 
expended on this extension yielding no revenue in the past two years ? 

The Government of India is so careful of the lives of its subjects that 
before even the shortest section of the Mandalay line was opened to 
passengers a high official had to come here from India, travel over it, 
and, after inspection, pronounced it fit to be opened. No one in the 
province was supposed to be capable of giving an opinion on such a 
subject. But once the line is ‘‘ passed,” the Government of India seems 
to view its working with the most profound indifference. The Depart- 
ment may apparently run as many, or as few, trains as they please. 
Everyone in high places is paid a handsome monthly salary with the 
utmost regularity, whether the line pays or not, or whether the public 
who patronize it are well or ill-served. We sadly require a reformed 
management, and a service of at least four trains a day between Rangoon 
and Mandalay, of which one shall be an express train, calling at a few 
only of the principal stations, and leaving most of the fifty-six to be 
called at by the other trains. There should not be the smallest 
difficulty, under a reformed management, of the express train reducing 
the twenty-seven and a half hours now required for travelling 386 miles to 
fifteen, whilst the slower trains, calling at more stations, might require 
eighteen or twenty hours. 

There is at present bitter discontent amongst Burma railway subor- 
dinates. They aver that there is altogether unnecessary delay in 
disbursing their small salaries, and that whilst their superiors draw 
their salaries on the 1st or 2nd of the month, the pay of station-masters, 
guards, drivers, &c. &c., is often not disbursed before the 20th and 25th 
of each month. The system of promotion is also severely criticized, 
and good work and long service is said often to have less to do with a 
man’s getting on than favouritism. 

The management of the Burma State Railway should be thoroughly 
overhauled. The line, having been laid, should be ‘thoroughly and 
efficiently worked, instead of being ‘‘ dawdled over ” as it is at present. 
By largely increasing the number of trains run, passenger and freight 
traffic is bound largely to develop itself, to the advantage of the tax- 
payers and of the province, as showing how well railway lines efficiently 
worked will pay in Burma. 

[ remember the time when there was only one steamer a fortnight 
between Rangoon and Moulmein, and when there was but little trade 
between the two ports. Had the steamer business been conducted under 
the same management as the State railway, we should probably have - 
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only one steamer a fortnight now. But the British India Steam 
Navigation Company shrewdly observed that the trade was there if there 
were only steamers sufficient to carry it. We have now three steamers 
a week each way. On high days and holidays thousands of people 
travel between the two places, whilst a trade in fruit and vegetables of 
enormous dimensions has developed by increasing the speed of the 
steamers, and enabling the journey to be performed without spending a 
night at sea, which was necessary twenty years ago. 

Under private management the Burma Railway would develop into 
@ most prosperous concern. And if we gave our State railway officials 
an interest in its success, by paying them commission on increase 
receipts, there is no reason why its business should not be trebled 
within the next twelve months. But they must put aside their listless- 
ness and indifference, and work as they would do if they were private 
servants, encouraging traftic by increasing the number of trains, before 
they can expect the Mandalay railway to be as popular as it undoubtedly 
would become if it were not so terribly mismanaged. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Rangoon, F. N. Burn. 
27th April 1890. 


Compensation. 


To tue Epitors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that the total abstinence 
tendencies of “‘ A Radical Teetotaller,” whose paper appeared in the July 
number of the National Review, do not prevent him from taking a fair 
and liberal view of this question. Whether he is right in advocating 
such a wholesale scheme of Compensation, as he seems to propose, is 
another matter. Personally, I am inclined to think that the “ time- 
limit” proposed by Lord Aberdare and other persons, would prove a 
much surer and more practicable solution to the whole question. 

Theoretically, I suppose, no licence is granted unless the premises are 
not only suitable but also adequate for the purpose for which they are 
intended. But as a matter of fact, from a fairly thorough examination 
of public-houses in the metropolis and elsewhere, I should certainly be 
disposed to deny altogether that this is the case; and I fail to see how 
the publican can regard it asa hardship, if his licence is to be continued, 
that he should set his house in order. 
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To take two requirements alone (and there are many others): the 
public-house, as I know it, is both in size and proper ventilation lament- 
ably deficient. 

If a law embracing these and other necessary points were passed, so 
that no new premises should be licensed without complying fully with 
all its requirements, and all existing premises were obliged to conform 
themselves to the new regulations within ten years (say at the beginning 
of the twentieth century) on penalty of having their licence abolished, 
I believe that a just and satisfactory issue would be found to the much- 
vexed question of Compensation. 

For, after all, whatever teetotallers may say to the contrary (and I 
doubt if the majority of them know anything of the working or internal 
economy of the public-house), it is not the quantity but the quality of 
our public-houses which do the real mischief. 

That many of the public-houses would not be able to afford to comply 
with the necessary regulations I would not wish for a moment to deny ; 
but in such a case I see no injustice in their extinction; for, on purely 
ethical grounds, no public-house can have a right to exist that does not, 
even without compulsion, fulfil all necessary requirements. In such a 
case, to give a ‘“‘ time-limit ” is certainly an example of justice tempered 


with mercy. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Faithfully yours, 
R. E. Macnacuten. 


The Scramble for African Territory. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The present eagerness of European States for the possession of 
African territory might be somewhat moderated if they considered the 
results of a similar policy on the part of Egypt. That government. 
overran and annexed the valley of the Nile from the First Cataract to: 
the Equator, say 2,000 miles in length, in little more than one genera-. 
tion. We find, however, that the so-called conquest and annexation. 
was most disastrous to both parties. The rule by native chiefs on the- 
shores of the Albert Nyanza, as delineated by Speke and Grant, was. 
barbarous, but that of the Egyptian government was fiendish, the only 
consolation being that it was very short. But for the intervention of 
Britain the result must have been anarchy in Egypt, together with. 
ruin in the Soudan. The proper boundary for Egypt would appear to 
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be the First Cataract, and the best policy to let their invaders cross the 
desert and deal with them afterwards. The results of Egyptian mis- 
rule in the Soudan may be seen in Sir Samuel Baker’s Jsmalia, Peth- 
rick’s Central Africa, and Gordon’s Letters from the Soudan. Baker and 
Gordon were governors of this region in succession, and were men of 
incomparable energy and resources, but while they were specially 
authorized by the Khedive to extirpate the slave trade, others were 
licensed by the same authority to carry it on. Thus we find Abou 
Saood, a subordinate governor, when found carrying on the slave trade, 
and sent by Sir 8. Baker to Cairo for trial, was not only allowed to pass 
without rebuke, but was appointed to a similar position under General 
Gordon. The Egyptians have neither the means nor the capacity for 
governing the Soudan, nor would that country be of any avail to 
Britain, though we were led into the expenditure of much blood and 
treasure through false estimates of its value and resources. Sir 8. 
Baker has made the astounding proposal in The Times lately, to 
construct a canal of 3,000 miles from the Albert Nyanza through the 
Libyan desert to the Mediterranean. The cost at the lowest estimate 
would be thirty times greater than that of the Suez Canal, and as the 
trade of tropical Africa is reckoned at £15,000,000 per annum, half 
that trade might be counted upon for the proposed canal. Even a rail- 
way 450 miles from the Indian Ocean to the Victoria Nyanza might be 
considered a wild speculation. Two lines of railway, one a continuation 
of the Egyptian lines to Berber, the other a line from Souakin to the 
Nile, were found impracticable. 

It would seem impossible either to supersede the Negroes of the 
Soudan by Europeans, or to govern that country as we govern India, to 
any good purpose. There are regions of considerable elevation, much 
farther to the south, which may be made available for settlement, if 
not occupied by a native population, but it may be doubted whether any 
such country will be met with between the waters of the Nile and the 
Indian Ocean. The Soudan portion of the Nile seems as unprofitable 
and unsuitable for such purposes as the West Coast of Africa. Gordon 
thought men under forty years of age unsuitable for the Soudan. As 
to the trade of tropical Africa, the trade of Australia is eight times 
greater. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. Witson. 
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State-owned Railways. 


To THe Epitors or tHe “Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The State is the largest ship-builder and ship-owner the world 
has ever seen. It manufactures munitions of war, clothing, &c., for its 
army, and has a control over the buoys, beacons, and lighthouses 
round our coasts. It manages the postal service, money orders, savings 
banks ; investments in public funds, life assurance and annuities, have 
all been taken in hand by this department, which also has the manage- 
ment of the telegraphs bought up by the State. And under the Post 
Office the Parcel Post is extending its working over the world, thus 
taking up the very work the railway companies might easily have done 
years ago but for their petty jealousies. 

The present railway system (or rather, want of system) has grown 
up at mere hazard, without reference to any general plan for the public 
advantage ; they were purely experimental in the earlier stages, they 
have now become that which the public roads were at the beginning of 
the century, the highways of communication from one part of the 
country to another. Railways are now absolutely a necessity for the 
advancement of any country; just as the old Romans made a road, 
wherever the government was in their hands, so it is now felt necessary 
to make a railway. 

The public roads are vested in the State. Tolls thereon have been 
permitted, but mainly to pay the charges of repair, and recently the spirit 
of the age is in favour of the utter abolition of taxes thus levied to the 
hindrance of intercourse ; therefore numbers of tolls have been done 
away with, that roads and bridges might be free. Our predecessors 
would not have allowed joint-stock companies to hold and work the 
traffic on London Bridge, nor the roads to Dover, nor between London 
and Liverpool, or other important places; yet at the present time we 
are giving vastly greater powers to the railway companies, only because 
the system has bit by bit grown upon us. 

In case of war, it might be absolutely necessary that the State 
should defend and work, or even.partially destroy and reconstruct some 
of the railway works. Any general in command, at such a time, must 
control his lines of communication, even if only to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Even Mr. Findlay, the manager of the 
London and North-Western, who is a lieut.-colonel in the Engineer and 
Railway Volunteers, says: ‘‘In time of war the principal railway 
officials should become, for the time being, the servants of the State, 
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and the railways should be worked and controlled under the direction of 
the head-quarters’ staff.” (Z'imes of June 23, 1890.) 

The question of a Channel tunnel is often brought forward, and even 
a Channel bridge has been spoken of; the great objection raised by 
military experts to such projects seems to be that they might be used. 
against us. So that there is a necessity that, if such a thing is to be 
constructed, it must be under military control ; and of course the same: 
argument applies, though less strongly, to the railways. 

Sir Edward Watkin, who should be a good authority on railways, 
speaking of India, asks, ‘‘ Why should not the State (the soundness of 
the investment being demonstrated by the result) have retained for 
itself the whole profit? Why, above all, should it have allowed the 
provision of railways to be delayed and hampered by depending on the 
chance tenders of companies ;” and he maintains “the time has come 
when the Government should dispense with intermediaries altogether 
and stand forth as constructor and proprietor of the whole network.” 
Sir Edward argues that ‘‘ the State could raise the requisite capital on 
more favourable terms than any company or corporation could. And 
add to the economy thus practicable the greater thrift and efficiency 
which would be secured if the whole design were framed and executed. 
and the working arrangements conducted by one central authority ; 
there would be no gaps, no breaks, no superfluous services, everything 
would be done nicely to scale, and no force would run to waste.” 

Is not every word of this equally applicable to the railways of the 
United Kingdom, where some eight (only) of the companies have out- 
standing debentures of about £90,000,000, on which they pay various 
rates, from 3} to 6 per cent., while the State would borrow at 23 to 22 
per cent., and on this item alone effect an important saving. 

Now let us take a short glance at what other nations have done on 
this question of State-owned Railways. 

Austria and Hungary own about four-fifths of the lines, State worked, 
and the source of a large revenue. 

Hungary has recently divided its system into zones; the rates were 
reduced, and in spite (or rather because) of this, the receipts have gone 
up enormously, cars formerly half empty being now filled. 

Belgium owns about two-thirds, with a profit of about 58,000,000 
francs, and is about the cheapest in Europe. 

Denmark owns about four-fifths. 

France has a large part of the lines worked by the State. 

Germany, out of 25,000, has 21,000 miles worked by the State. 

Prussia, 13,000 miles owned and administered by the State and 1,266 
by private companies; but the whole will ultimately be the national 
property. 


emer 
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Italy owns about one-fourth, and 27 per cent. of the gross receipts go 
to the State. 

Netherlands, about half are State lines. 

Norway has nearly all under State control. 

Roumania, the State works and controls all lines. 

Russia and Finland, 90 per cent. of all the railway capital, bonds, 
and shares are held by the government ; charters to private companies 
terminate in about 80 years. Russia is now spending 26,000,000 
roubles, equal to the total annual receipts of its State lines, to further 
complete and improve the lines worked by the State. 

Saxony, out of 1,500 miles, has 1,400 owned by the State. 

Sweden has about one-third. 

Portugal owns about half. 

Brazil, out of 5,800 miles, has 1,400 miles State lines, 1,700 miles 
guaranteed, and 1,700 miles guaranteed by provincial governments. 

Chili has 750 miles owned by the State out of about 1,750. 

Peru, nearly all its lines constructed at the cost of the State. 

India has expended about £187,000,000, and of this about £81,000,000 
were for State purposes; for about half the mileage constructed the 
State has guaranteed. 

Ceylon, lines are constructed by the Government. 

New South Wales, the bulk were built by the State. 

New Zealand the same. 

Queensland, all lines in the hands of the Government. 

Victoria, all belong to the State. 

Cape Government have spent £14,000,000 on railways. 

Natal, railways the property of the Colony. 

Now let us consider how to deal fairly with the railways of our own 
country. 

The transfer to the State may be effected by— 

1. Railway Commissioners appointed to purchase and manage such 
lines as they may take over. 

2. Railway stocks, &c., approved of, shall be held as from the State, 
not from the companies, the State to guarantee and pay dividends, &c., 
by quarterly instalments, equal to the dividends, &c., paid on an average 
of the last three years. So that shareholders, &c., will hold the same 
amounts and qualities of stock under the same denoiminations; only 
the State, instead of a company, being liable for the principal and divi- 

dend as hitherto. 

8. But where there has been a continual rise in dividends, that shall 
be taken into consideration. To those who have not received any divi- 
dend for the past year, there should be paid 2 per cent. on the average 
value of their stock for the last three years. Stocks recently converted 
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from a lower to a higher nominal value, shall be estimated as at the 
average price and not at the nominal increase of capital. 

4. Shareholders, &c., not content to hold under this State guarantee, 
may be paid off at 5 per cent. above the average price of the last 
three years, as shown on settling days. But debentures and preference 
shares may be treated on the original terms of issue. Seeing that 
between April 1888 and October 1889, about £565,000,000 of the 
National Debt were converted into a stock receiving a lesser dividend, 
there can be little doubt that rational railway-stock holders will cheer- 
fully assent to hold State-guaranteed stock securing their dividends. 

5. Transfers to be made at the Bank of England, and such other 
appointed places, at the same fees as hitherto. Trustees to be allowed 
to hold these stocks. 

6. The Sovereign to nominate these Commissioners, and a secretary, 
in conjunction with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to carry out this 
scheme ; but the majority must have had practical acquaintance with 
railway management. 

7. Present chairmen, directors, &c., may be retained and paid at 
their present scale, at the discretion of the Commissioners. The work- 
ing staff to be continued, as at present engaged, with at least the same 
stipends, &c., and prospects of promotion, as hitherto. 

8. New appointments on the working staff to be selected only from 
persons who have become efficient in their respective ranks in the Navy, 
Army, Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Services, and their widows, or 
wives, or daughters. As thus suggested, the State railways would have 
a body of reliable, disciplined men. Here would be a great encourage. 
ment to enlistment, because, when a man’s term had expired, the door 
of civil employment would be opened to those of good character; the 
fitness of this class is most admirably shown by the good conduct of the 
Corps of Commissionaires. Surely those who have been willing to risk 
their lives and limbs in our services are worthy of the highest considera- 
tion? And thus, we may be saved from the shameful reproach of 
seeing old soldiers in want. There are ample opportunities and suitable 
work for women at railway stations and offices. Who so fitted as those 
related to the men employed there? One great objection to entering 
the Army has been, that at the expiration of a man’s term he is 
unfitted for other avocations. Men who have gone into the Reserve 
find the fact that they may be called out for service to be an objection 
to them, and a difficulty in their way. 

9. Special experts may be from time to time called in, and extra 
special work or material should be put out at the lowest reliable 
tender. 

10. No employee shall have part in the management of any trading 
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concern, nor other business, except as a shareholder. This is intended 
as a safeguard against jobbery, and secures that the services of public 
servants shall not be given to other concerns competing with private 
traders. 


11. Superannuation and life assurance funds shall be formed from a 
proportion of all stipends. Shares in this shall not be sold nor trans- 
ferred except to those dependent on the contributor. This fund to be 
managed by a committee selected and appointed by the employees. Dis- 
missed employees shall be repaid a proportion of their contributions, 
except in cases of proved fraud. 

12. The present scale of fares, &c., not to be increased, and the 
number of trains and other facilities not less than hitherto. Excursion 
or market trains shall be run at rates not exceeding half the ordinary 
fares. Return tickets to extend from over every Saturday to Monday 
inclusive, and also for the two days before and after bank holidays. 
This to apply to at least a fourth of the trains run. 

18. In order to secure speedy redress for complaints or disputes, the 
claimant may appoint an arbiter, and the Commissioners shall appoint 
another, and these a referee, within 15 days from the first appointment, 
and then shall meet every week day to adjudicate ; their decision shall 
be final. But if preferred by a claimant, questions may be tried by 
legal action through the secretary, ev officio. The objects here are to 
defend the private individual from the power of a big purse to obstruct 
justice by legal delays, &c. 

14. The Chancellor of the Exchequer shall have authority to raise 
funds and pay off non-contents. 

15. All receipts and disbursements shall be paid weekly through the 
Exchequer. 

16. All profits shall be applied to buying up shares, &c. Savings on 
debentures should cancel proportions of the loans on which they were 
based. 

17. New railway works or projects by the Commissioners shall be 
submitted to Parliament. 

18. Companies may be formed to make railways, subject to Parlia- 
ment, but on condition that these shall lapse to the State after 50 years, 
when compensation shall be given for rolling stock and appliances, and 
the employees becoming the servants of the State. 

The question whether lighting and water-supply should be under the 
control of the people residing in the various localities is rapidly pro- 
gressing in public opinion, and receiving a favourable solution; but the 
question whether the railways in the United Kingdom should be vested 
in the State is vastly more important, because it touches interests 
affecting every member of the community. These pages are submitted 
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for consideration, showing a solution of the problem how the railways 
may be transferred to the State— 

1. Without prejudice to the shareholders, or to their staff of 
employees. 

2. Opening civil employment for men from all ranks of the naval and 
military services. 

8. Securing greater economy in working, without prejudice to the 
public service. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. J. Honees. 


The Currency and Banking. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have shown quite recently, through your indulgence, that the 
Australian banks provide treble the amount of paid-up banking capital 
per head of population, as compared with British banks, though the 
capital in the former case comes largely from Britain. The dividends 
are about the same in both cases, but the larger currency raises the 
value of land, for example, by 25 per cent., and of houses also, while a 
short currency produces a fall of 25 per cent. in Britain. We have got 
the capital, but not the judgment to utilize it. Australia keeps half the 
gold that is coined there, and thus maintains a suffivient currency. It 
is freely admitted that there is not gold enough extant to enable each 
nation to use gold so largely in the currency as we use it in Britain, but 
notes backed by specie of honest value, as maintained by the Bank of 
England, are as good as gold, and are less bulky, of much less weight, 
and less costly in wear and tear. That bank has not only most reliable 
notes and keeps them in good condition, but is content with dividends 
which are 2 per cent. below the average of British banks. 

I have shown in a former letter that, by the use of such reliable notes, 
and especially of the value of 10s., 20s.,and 50s., we could relegate, say, 
one-third of our gold currency to the bank reserves, by which means the 
currency would be expanded so far, say, by 80 per cent. The increased 
use of silver as an auxiliary bank reserve could be attained by increasing 
the size of our silver coins, and the amount thereof as a legal tender. 
The larger florin, for example, would be a smaller payment, being the 
tenth of a pound, having less ‘purchasing power. The larger currency 
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arising from the gold discoveries increased prices and the value of 
property, which resulted in general prosperity ; but there has been a sad 
change since 1870, as the annual supply of gold has fallen off by 883 per 
cent., and though the supply of silver has increased by 71 per cent. in 
ten years, we decline to use it at its natural value, preferring starvation 
in the midst of plenty. The result of the mere proposal to use silver 
more largely in America shows the effect that would be produced in re- 
ducing the undue appreciation of gold, and raising the value of silver, if 
we were to enlarge our Indo-British silver coins. 

With all due respect to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I beg to say 
that his claim to a profit of £780,000 on the coinage of silver during the 
past year is quite fallacious. We find that such coins are 54 per cent. 
short of the face value ; it therefore takes £208 in silver to be equal in 
value to £100 in gold. The Argentine banks are equally entitled to 
claim a profit when they put notes in circulation that are not worth half 
their face value in gold. We have the further and very serious risk of 
silver coins being got up surreptitiously, and of the standard fineness, at 
a profit of 54 per cent. The banks and their cashiers could handle gold 
more easily than small notes, but their dividends, or profits, should en- 
able them to provide a sufficient staff for the counting of the money in 
either form. 

While giving Mr. Goschen due credit for the reduction of the interest 
on Consols, I would observe that the lower rate of interest does not 
prove that the credit of the country stands higher, but rather that, 
land being no longer a good security, capital is driven into the next 
best securities, which pulls down the interest thereon. Australia paid 
6 per cent. for capital to build railways forty years since, but can now 
obtain it at 84 per cent. We have lent money at high rates to various 
countries, but in many cases the capital is lost beyond recovery. As to 
our silver currency, the proposed increase in the size of the coins and in 
the legal tender does not imply a larger value thereof in actual circu- 
lation, but an increase both in the bank reserves and in the note 
circulation. It would also enable the banks to check any foolish run 
upon their specie. I would observe, further, that when gold is plentiful 
silver may be scarce, and vice versi. In like manner, food being plen- 
tiful in one State and scarce in another, the one, by an interchange of 
commodities, supplies the wants of the other. 

The appreciation of gold by 15 per cent., while that is our standard, 
increases by so much the interest’ on loans that have been running for 
twenty years. We should not inflict this penalty on our Colonies or 
foreign States. Before reducing the interest on Consols, we should 
have put our currency upon an equitable basis; and even before fixing 
Irish rents this should have been done. A still greater scarcity of gold, 
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if we abide by the gold standard, may possibly bring prices down 25 per 
cent. further, and increase debts, taxes, &c., in proportion. 

With reference to the rate at which Australian loans might be ne- 
gotiated, I would observe that the confederation of those Colonies, and 
the consolidation of their stocks should lessen the rate of interest by 
4 percent. Again, if our currency were duly enlarged, so should the 
banking capital be also, thus affording smaller dividends on the larger 
investment. If our banks had double the paid-up capital, though the 
average dividend were reduced to 8 per cent., if existing shareholders 
had the option of taking up the additional shares at par, they would 
not suffer loss. The mere addition of capital would not meet the 
case, without a more rational and intelligent use of both gold and 
silver. 

There is a tendency towards the silver standard in the United 
States, which may, if carried out, result in an apparent increase in the 
value of property, as has been the case in Argentina ; but a sound and 
honest currency is incomparably better. One of your correspondents. 
advocates enlarging our silver coins so much as to comprise the quantity 
of silver which is represented by their face value; but this makes no 
allowance for the depreciation of gold which would result from the 
larger use of silver. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
C. W. 
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